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Owners of brand names with aggregate 
value of billions of dollars have enlisted 
their entire productive ability in the na- 
tional war effort. But, although they now 
have nothing to sell to the general pub- 
lic, many continue to advertise. Why? 

Business history clearly shows that a 
blackout of a brand name can be far 
more disastrous to a business than a 
bombing of a plant... Itisaw ell-known 
fact that markets lost through failure to 
advertise are next to impossible to re- 
gain. So, to assure post-war prosperity 
for their businesses, and recognizing 


their responsibility to take part in 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


Manufacturers 


preserving our national economy, far- 
sighted managements allow no blackout 


of their brand names 


There are many ways to keep your 
product’s name alive. A few suggestions 
are listed in the panel on this page. For 
some businesses a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand folders 
based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, 
for others, publication advertising is 
required. Whichever the case, let there 


be no blackout of your good name. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. * CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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It is later (and worse) than you think: 


Wishful thinking is an American habit. Another name for it is 
“kidding ourselves.”” Ordinarily it isn’t serious. But this time it can 
cost us our lives. 

“This country has never been beaten in all its 166 years.” 


Japan has never been beaten in its 2000 years. 


“They can’t get at us, 3000 miles away.” 


Japan got to Burma 3600 miles away—and conquered it. 


“Anyway, we're pouring it out of our factories.” 
But Germany has been doing just that for 10 years—and at a faster 
rate per man than we have yet reached. 

“Our boys are brave.” 
You bet they are. But they're up against fanatics, who are expe- 
rienced campaigners. 

“Our Allies will hold until we get there.” 


Singapore, Philippines, Pearl Harbor, Burma—and now Libya. 


“The Government is handling the war.” 


Who IS the Government except YOU? And if YOU don’t do YOUR 
part, don't blame “the Government” when you slave for Jap and 
German masters at starvation wages with NO rights and NOliberties. 


“But I can’t give up my rights.” 


NO? Our soldiers have. Most managers have. Almost all owners 
have. And unless EVERYONE gives up EVERY “right” that slows 
war production, the Jap and German will TAKE your rights —every 
one of them—FOREVER. 


“Anyway, what can one man do?” 


What if all the other 130,000,000 Americans felt the same? If you 

WARNER do, they have a right to. And tee many do. Nobody else is going 

to win this war for you. YOU win it—or YOU lose it. And if you ; 
lose it, you and your family will pay for it in agony and starvation 

—_—e the rest of your lives. Ask the Poles, the Czechs, the French. 


& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 





And this war is nearer to being lost 
than you think. That isn’t pessimism 
—it’s only looking the facts in the 
face. Work by you can save it. But 
— there isn’t much time to get busy. 








NEW WAGE CONTROLG.........0000+++ P.13 


The presidential deadline for adequate 
wage and farm price controls approaches. 
Congress spurted to set the guideposts, 
began to quibble over the necessary di- 
rections. Whatever the outcome of the tug 
of war between White House and Capitol, 
there will be controls. A forecast of what 
those controls will be, how they will affect 
every wage earner and every farmer, is 
offered in this article. 


PRICE-CEILING LOOPHOLEG.......... P. 13 
Protecting the public against concealed 
price rises, against inferior quality of mer- 
chandise, has become the toughest job 
now for OPA policemen. The staggering 
chore never has received the attention it 
deserved. It gets that attention in this 
consumer-conscious article, a factual over- 
the-counter explanation of what buyers 
and sellers can expect from Uncle Sam. 


WOMAN POWER AND WAR........ P.16 
Washington’s slide-rule indicates one out 
of every three or four women between 18 
and 45 years of age probably will be work- 
ing—in uniform or overalls—by the end 
of next year. Presented is a nationwide 
survey of the role women now play and 
will be playing in the war effort. The arti- 
cle further reveals just what new problems 
have been posed to management and labor 
unions. 


WORK-OR-FIGHT LAW? ..............P. 18 
How can the Government secure an or- 
derly distribution of workers to guarantee 
an adequate flow of war materials to the 
warfront? This article gives the answer, 
reveals how official Washington is getting 
ready to budget its man power for total 
war. Few able-bodied men and women 
will escape the coming controls, few will 
want to miss the information contained in 
this up-to-the-minute analysis. 


WAR: THE NEXT ROUND.............. P. 
Each day’s delay in opening the second 
front perils Russia’s resistance. But a half- 


News within the News 


cocked invasion attempt could imperil the 
whole Allied cause. This is the dilemma 
facing the combined chiefs of staff. Just 
where the Russian and Anglo-American 
views of the war differ, how the issues re- 
cently raised may be solved are disclosed 
in this article. 


TURN IN PACIFIC BATTLE.............. P. 20 
Japan, on the verge of launching a new 
land offensive, is being seriously rattled by 
the U.S. Navy’s aggressive tactics. From 
the Aleutians to the East Indies, the Fleet 
is hitting hard. Here is the dramatic and 
unvarnished story of how the American 


Navy made its comeback after Pearl 
Harbor. 


NATIONWIDE GAS RATIONING....P. 24 
This week’s Pictogram shows what war is 
doing to the motorist’s mileage gauge. The 
accompanying article explains what a 48- 
State ban on all but essential driving will 
mean to all citizens, in particular to 
farmers, war workers, traveling salesmen 
and physicians. 
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For one magnificent area alone yields more 
wheat than the Ukraine, more oil than the 
Caucasus, more iron than Luxemburg, more 
lumber than Norway, more dairy products 
than Denmark and Helland—more meat, fish, 
fruit, wool and electric power than France, 
Greece, Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
combined; more of everything than Hitler can 
take from all his subjugated neighbors. 
This American Zone of Plenty extends on 
either side of the Great Northern 
Railway from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Northwest and into California. 
There is abundance in this Zone of 
Plenty. Natural resources have been 


No wonder America is able to supply the vast 
wartime needs of United Nations the world over 





Served by the Great Northern Railway 





wisely conserved. Farms and ranches enjoy 
the increase of good breed stock and seed 
introduced by a pioneer of great vision— 
James J. Hill, the man who planned and built 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Mr. Hill also established the policy of 
improving the railway in advance of need. 
This policy has been faithfully followed by 
his successors in management, during good 
years or bad. As a result, Great Northern has 
been well able to handle an unprece- 
dented volume of civilian freight and 
materials of war in addition to heavy 
civilian and military travel in this 
crucial wartime period. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A VITAL ARTERY FOR VICTORY 


BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 

















CALL 
G-E! 


HE Lamp Department of General Electric has taken 

1. a bigger job than making and selling lamps— 
though we are still doing both. 
As one of our contributions to winning the war, we want 
to place our practical knowledge and experience on light- 
ing for production at the disposal of any plant with war 
work. To do this quickly and effectively we are offering, 
without charge, the services of our trained lighting per- 
sonnel located all over the country, to executives of war 
industries who would like to put lighting to work— 
really to work—in their plants. 


This does not necessarily mean buying new fixtures or - 


even lamps. It means, for the miost part, getting more out 
of your present equipment. Many of the things which 
can be done are simple. Yet they may increase usable light 
by as much as fifty percent! Things such as these: 
1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule: 

- Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 
2. Right size bulbs in p fi 


3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 


4. Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 
operations, such as inspections. 


To managers of war plants—large or small—who want to 
know what they can do with their present lighting equip- 
ment to increase wartime production .. save time.. energy: 






5. Light colored walls to reduce light absorption; light 


colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 


6. New lighting installations recommended only when 
absolutely necessary. 


We think it is our plain obligation, at a critical time like 
this, to help every plant, engaged in war work, check up 
on its present lighting to avoid waste, to increase safety, 


improve morale and save precious manhours. 


But we can only make this new job of ours function with 
your cooperation. You may think you haven't got a 
lighting problem. You may believe your lighting cannot 
be improved without expense and delay. You may be 
right. Yet many plant executives have been surprised, as 
a result of following a few simple recommendations 
of a G-E lighting engineer. Reach for a telephone—now 
—and find out. Call your nearest G-E lamp office or 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Or 
your local electric company or G-E lamp supplier will 
be glad to give you valuable advice. 


But act now: 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Occupation of Stalingrad area by Nazis means serious damage to Allied 
prestige, upswing to German morale. 

Strategically it helps choke off transportation arteries leading into 
Russia. Baltic is closed off, Black Sea and river and canal system in most of 
European Russia now held by Nazis, and principal supply route from United States 
via Persian Gulf also checkmated. 

Alternative routes remain, but they are much less satisfactory. Means that 
Murmansk route becomes more vital than ever--bigger job for Allied navies in- 
dicated. Means also that Japan can at any time close off sea routes from America 
via Vladivostok, helping to isolate Russia almost completely from outside world. 

Failure to open second front is causing bad feeling between Russia and 
Allies and may force some enlarged Commando raids. But it's too late to divert 
pressure from Stalingrad area. Armies in Caucasus will fight on and be aided by 
Allies in Near East, but main avenue of supplies--which was real Nazi aim--is lost. 

Not as bad from morale standpoint in Russia as loss of either Moscow or 
Leningrad, but a much more devastating blow in a strategic sense. (See page 19.) 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























Will the Nazis gain any oil? It's true they will cut off the supply of oil 
to Russia, but they also want to use that same oil themselves. 

To do this, Hitler must acquire the big oil fields at Grozny and Baku. 

The latter has an annual production of 24,000,000 tons. 

The Nazi chances to get the Grozny field are better than their chances to 
get Baku, which lies back of the mountains. The narrow valley along the Caspian 
probably can be held by the Russians. If the Germans get the Grozny field, 
they will find it in ruins. 

Months will be needed to put these oil fields to use for Nazi war machine. 

Meanwhile Russia has an annual production of about 6,500,000 tons of oil in 
the Urals, plus what can be brought over alternative routes. 

Russia must have oil. The critical hour for her war machine is here unless 
the Allies can help her open up alternative routes. 











Japan is expected to move in Siberia. Her occupation of strategic islands 
in Aleutian chain now makes sense as means of cutting off American shipping 
rather than invasion of Alaska. 

But northern route via Bering Sea is out of reach of any Japanese planes 
that could at present be based at Kiska, and American naval and air forces 
operating out of Dutch Harbor are still to be reckoned with. 

Excellent air route for our bombers is feasible across Bering Sea far out 
of reach of Japanese bases, and, if Japanese have not moved their army far north 
into Siberia by next year, large amounts of materials may be moved into Alaska 
over new highway and across Bering Sea. So, if Russia can hold, Alaskan theater 
may become strategically of tremendous importance to Siberian situation. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Better news on home production front. Donald Nelson has at last come over 
to the viewpoint of the Army and Navy on the need for able operating men to 
command the flow of materials. Appointment of Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric as vice chairman to head new production committee is in line with 
recommendations of Army and Navy Munitions Board made last June. 

Further changes coming--all in line with idea of better scheduling of 
materials. Probabilities are new over-all allocation system on specific 
commodities will be announced soon, along with other organization changes in WPB. 

For the first time since Knudsen left, an operating production man is in 
charge. Naming William Jeffers as rubber chief brings competent executive to Nel- 
son's staff, although rubber troubles, political and otherwise, are hardly solved. 

Baruch Committee didn't recommend Jeffers, but will advise and help him get 
Started. 

Labor may be given a new vice chairman of WPB, but he will deal mostly with 
labor relations rather than technical problems of production. 























Man=-power situation becoming more serious every day. Clash of agencies, 
lack of definition as to responsibilities and absence of uniform policy on 
occupational deferments are all contributing to confusion. (See page 18.) 

But Army and Navy need more men. About 13,000,000 will have to be found out 

of which Army and Navy needs can be met. 

Employers cannot depend on occupational deferment system to prevent turn- 
over. More and more jobs need to be filled by women or by men over draft age. 

Situation affecting married men with children will be acute in another year. 

Meanwhile, drafting of 18 and 19-year-olds seems assured, but will not be 
adequate to meet man-power demands. Many aged 18 to 20 now in industry, even in 
essential work, will have to be withdrawn and replaced. Best to begin to plan 
now on system of replacements for all employes likely to be drafted. 

















War will last beyond 1943. Seems certain now because of increased gains by 
Nazis and slowness of United Nations in opening up second front. Failure of 
America and Britain to prepare in 1939, 1940, and 1941 is main reason for 
prolongation of war. Scarcity of shipping, inadequate naval power and in- 
sufficient aviation also have their effects. 

But better organizing of war effort is in sight. 

WPB is on way to better production job. Increased tonnage becoming 
available to transport our supplies, more and more troops being trained and more 
and more weapons becoming available. 

New peaks in production will come within nine months. Large part of post- 
Pearl Harbor program must come through by then for Army, Navy and Air Forces. 














Next few weeks of election campaign will cause much less strain than did 
1940 election. But it will defer certain decisions. 

Legislation on 18 and 19-year-olds for draft is being held up. 

Also, co-ordination of man power is delayed. 

Tax bill may possibly be finished before election, but looks doubtful. 

President has been thinking of visiting camps and plants--just inspection 
trips. Significance would be that he felt situation permitted him to leave 
Washington--a sign of easing of the strain. 














It seems clear now that 1943 is the year for offensives. No alibis on the 
competence of United Nations leadership would be acceptable after October, 1943. 





See also pages 13, 20, 33. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRESS 
DATES FROM 1927 


sia rubber is not new. The first 
quantity production was the crude form 
made by the Germans during World War I 
when the Allied blockade cut off all natural 
rubber supplies. 


The first German synthetic lacked many of 
rubber’s attributes. But it showed enough 
promise to induce Goodyear chemists, after 
the war, to begin their own experiments 
along independent lines. 


After several years of research, the Goodyear 
laboratories developed a synthetic having a 
globular structure and physical properties 
very similar to natural rubber. 


This was in 1927. Patents were granted to 
Goodyear in both the United States and 
Great Britain covering this improved method 
of production, which is the basic principle 
underlying all im- 
portant synthetic 
rubber manufac- 
ture today. 


By the Goodyear 
method, simple 
hydrocarbon mole- 
cules are polymer- 
ized (linked together) by an emulsification 
process that closely resembles nature’s way 
of creating latex in the sap of the rubber 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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tree. This process is now used in the prod- 
uct we call Chemigum. 


By compounding, Chemigum can be endowed 
with qualities definitely superior to natural 
rubber for many purposes. It can be made 
more resistant to wear and abrasion—more 
impermeable to oil, gasoline and solvents 
—more stable at extremely high and low 
temperatures. 


Long before Pearl Harbor Goodyear built 
the first complete plant in this country for 
synthesizing rubbers of this type, and began 
the manufacture of Chemigum products for 
industrial uses where natural rubber is not 
satisfactory. 


Today facilities are being rapidly expanded 
in conjunction with the government program 
to break the rubber bottleneck. From expe- 
rience we are gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 
other urgencies for 
the fighting forces, 
a new low-cost 
mass - production 
technique is being 
evolved that promises to make Chemigum 
for many purposes competitive with natural 
rubber—in cost as well as quality. 


IN RUBBER 
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MATERIAL 


Chemigum —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Con 



































The March of the News. 





Typewriter Rations Eased . . . Move to Halt Meat Price Evasions 


_.. Release of Silver for War Use. . . Plane Contract for Mr. Kaiser 


Battle fronts. American Marines were 
holding against Japanese sea, land and air 
attacks on recently won U.S. positions in 
the southern Solomon Islands. A large- 
scale battle was impending in New Guinea 
as a Japanese invasion force pushed slowly 
toward Port Moresby, chief Allied base 
north of Australia. Eight more enemy 
ships were damaged or destroyed by U.S. 
submarines. Loss of the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown in the Battle of Midway last 
June was announced. In the Aleutians, 
Army bombers smashed enemy base in- 
stallations at Kiska, killing or wounding 
500 Japanese troops in a follow-up strafing. 

Russia: Hand-to-hand fighting in Stalin- 
grad was reported, as Russia hurled re- 
serves from Siberia into the struggle for 
the key city. Farther south, the Russians 
scored local successes against German 
columns advancing toward the Black Sea. 

Middle East: As British troops were 
completing occupation of Madagascar, sea 
and air forces struck at Tobruk in a Com- 
mando-type raid. Two British destroyers 
were lost, but Tobruk was left in flames. 

Western Front: Amid reports of differ- 
ences of opinion between the Soviet and 
British and the American governments on 
the feasibility of a second front, the RAF 
continued large-scale raids on German 
naval bases and industrial centers. Another 
convoy of U.S. troops arrived in Britain. 


Inside Europe. Unrest and disorders 
grew behind the fighting lines in Europe. 
In Norway, 200,000 workers resigned 
from their unions to join with clergymen 
and others in protest against the native 
Quisling regime. Luxembourg citizens were 
threatened with mass deportation in re- 
prisal for a general strike. From Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Greece came reports 
of new executions as the Germans tried to 
suppress a growing wave of sabotage. 

A law conscripting French men between 
18 and 50 and unmarried French women 
between 20 and 35 for work in war fac- 
tories drew fire from the United States. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull warned 
the Vichy regime the U.S. would regard 
such a step as aid to the enemy. 


Tightening controls. Meanwhile, the 
United States moved closer to putting its 
domestic war preparations on an all-out 
basis. Congressional committees prepared 
drafts of the anti-inflation bill, expected 
to reach the floor of both houses this week. 
Fuel oil rationing was ordered in 17 East- 
ern States and 138 Midwestern States. 
Other actions taken included: 


Department of Agriculture was given 
authority to ration farm machinery. 

Office of Price Administration set up 
new restrictions on meat grading to cut 
down the present widespread practice of 
upgrading choice cuts as a means of evad- 
ing price ceilings. 

War Production Board for the first time 
took criminal action against alleged vio- 
lators of priorities regulations, obtaining 
indictments against three men associated 
with Tyne Company of Chicago, Ill., on 
charges of improper use of priority rat- 
ings. Manufacturers of lamp bulbs were 
ordered to drop 50 and 75-watt sizes from 
production, make only 40, 60 and 100- 
watt bulbs in the future. 


Silver. Jewelry and silverware manu- 
facturers were told that stocks of silver 
are needed for war and essential civilian 
requirements. Treasury Department is pre- 
paring to make 5,000,000 ounces of silver 
available to war users. This amount es- 





Fighting ‘Black Market’ 
In Rationed Gasoline 


Tightening of the gasoline rationing 
system is preceding extension of ra- 
tioning to all States. 

Office of Price Administration acted 
to stop “black market” transactions 
in gasoline by making it illegal for a 
person to possess a ration book not 
issued to him, or which he is not en- 
titled to use. This means it will not 
be necessary to prove that a person 
actually stole a ration book or cou- 
pons in order to take action against 
him for possessing or using stolen 
books or coupons. ; 

Oil Co-ordinator Harold L. Ickes 
warned that, if people won’t save oil 
and rubber by voluntarily observing a 
35-mile-an-hour speed limit, “they 
must be made to save it by force.” 
He called for strict enforcement of 
the 35-mile limit in all States, de- 
claring that courts should impose fines 
or penalties that “really hurt.” 

Mr. Ickes also revealed that gaso- 
line brand names may disappear for 
the duration if the proposed pooling 
of distribution centers is carried out. 
Under the plan, central refineries 
would supply oil and gasoline to in- 
dividual oil companies. But the com- 
panies probably still would operate 
their own filling stations and patrons 
would continue to trade at the sta- 
tions they prefer. 











capes restrictions under the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, since the metal was bought for 
coinage and other purposes outside the pro- 
visions of the act. Still bound by legal ties is 
1,550,000,000 ounces held as a reserve 
against silver certificates, and which the 
Senate silver bloc proposes to keep tied. 


Rationing. Government’s plans for im- 
mediate rationing of any commodities 
which may become scarce were disclosed. 
OPA revealed that 150,000,000 copies of 
the first “all-purpose” ration book had 
been ordered, probably would be dis- 
tributed by Christmas. Design of the book 
makes possible its use for straight coupon 
rationing such as now used for sugar, or 
for point-system rationing whereby the 
consumer may “spend” his ration on var- 
ious grades and kinds of a general type 
of commodity, like meat or clothing. Con- 
sumers wil] obtain the new book on basis 
of previous registration for War Ration 
Book No. 1, the sugar ration book. 

Typewriter rationing regulations were 
broadened to make labor and employer 
organizations eligible to buy standard and 
portable machines. The amendment makes 
eligible all industrial plants with 70 per 
cent of production in war orders. 


Lend-Lease. Sixth report on lend-lease 
aid was sent to Congress by President 
Roosevelt. Total amount of goods trans- 
ferred and services rendered from March, 
1941, through August, 1942, reaches a 
value of $5,129,000,000. Military items 
such as planes and tanks accounted for 58 
per cent of the total transferred in August; 
industrial materials, 29 per cent; food- 
stuffs, 13 per cent. Currently, about 35 
per cent of lend-lease exports are going 
to Great Britain; 35 per cent to Russia, 
and 30 per cent to the Middle East, 
Australia and other areas. 


Cargo planes. Henry J. Kaiser, West 
Coast shipbuilder, won a long fight by 
obtaining a contract to construct three 
giant experimental cargo planes at a cost 
of $18,000,000. The planes will be built 
in the Culver City, Calif., plant of How- 
ard Hughes, millionaire aircraft manu- 
facturer and designer, with whom Mr. 
Kaiser is associated. The first plane is ex- 
pected to be completed in 15 months, the 
second in 18 months and the third 2 
years after construction on the first has 
begun. The authorization includes a re- 
quest that Mr. Kaiser draw up plans for a 
factory in which the cargo planes could 
be produced in volume if they are needed. 
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THE KHYBER PASS, life line of 
British communication between 
India and Afghanistan and 
Siberia to the north, is guarded 
day and night by heavily 
manned lookout towers such as this. 
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N™ USES, new life lines, new roles of vital impor- 

tance for Bundy Tubing increase as war produc- 
tion grows. From Army gas cans to smoke bombs, from 
“walkie-talkies” to tractors and tanks, Bundy Tubing 
is on the job ... in new types and new sizes... accepted 
as standard for strength, ductility and resistance to 
vibration fatigue. 


Lubrication lines for mine sweeper and “mosquito” 
boat power plants, for searchlight units and gun car- 
riages . . . fuel lines for tank destroyers and cargo 
trucks, for weapon carriers and armored cars . . . 
hydraulic brake tubing and control tubing for heavy 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 
































U. S. ARMY EXPEDITIONARY 
GAS CANS, used by the hundreds (2. — 
of thousands wherever there are 


a 
gos propelled military vehicles, a 
tonks or aircroft, hove their life lines os 
—their air vent tubes—of Bundy Tubing. ; 
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Army wreckers, for reconnaisance and command cars 
... rip cord grips for parachutes, control tubes for 
propellers, shade rib support tubing for magnesium 
parachute flares . . . structural tubing for aircraft and 
gliders .. . these are but a few of hundreds of new war 
applications of Bundy Tubing. 


If you need tubing for your war products, be sure to 
get the complete story of Bundy Tubing’s adaptability, 
its wide range of sizes and the splendid research 
facilities and cooperation offered you by Bundy’s 
Engineering Department. Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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YOUR EXPECTATIONS 








BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-co1ted inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 7," 0. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD tec! 
tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2" 0. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 


BUNDY ** TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side —steel outside; Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including "0. D. 











How the Servel 


in your War Plant 





Nutrition In Industry Plan} 


~~ 


can help break the lost-time bottleneck 





90% of absenteeism is caused 
by ILLNESS... not ACCIDENTS 


PROPER NUTRITION CAN MEAN: 


%* Fewer days lost 


* Increased production 


* Fewer rejects 


* Better safety record 


The critical 
shortage of in- 
dustrial man- 
power that ex- 
: ists today can 
‘omnes: seriously retard 
varwewme? Our war produc- 
tion unless ac- 
tion is taken at once by 
industrial management. 

Every man-hour that can be 
saved must be saved. 

One way to save man-hours 
is by keeping workers healthy 
and on the job for victory. 

Medical studies by the Na- 
tional Research Council indi- 
cate that faulty diet —igno- 
ranceand neglect of the simple 
rules of correct nutrition— 
may be one of the major causes 
of ill health among workers. 

And ill health accounts for 
nine out of every ten cases of 
time lost in production—a 
total of 24,000,000 man-hours 
lost monthly. 

In its own war plant, Servel 
developed a simple, practical 





way to improve the eating 
habits of men and women en- 
gaged in war industries. It 
answers the need for guidance 
and help in choosing the right 
foods—in the plant cafeteria, 
in neighbor. restaurants, and 
in the home. 


First-hand experience since 
last January with Servel’s own 
thousands of war workers 
proved the value of the Plan, 
which incorporates the recom- 
mendations of the Committee 
on Nutrition in Industry of the 
National Research Council. 


Developed as a contribution 
to the Government’s industrial 
nutrition campaign, the Nutri- 
tion In Industry Plan is an 
extension of Servel’s success- 
ful “‘Home Volunteer” family 
nutrition program now oper- 
ating in over 450 cities with 
Gas Company sponsorship. 


Gas Companies can supply 
plant executives with complete 
information about the Servel 
Nutrition In Industry Plan. 


HELP TELL YOUR WAR 
WORKERS WHAT FOODS 
TO EAT AND WHY 


Most people don't eat the proper 
food, even when a good choice is 
available. So the first job is to win 
workers to the need for follow- 
ing the basic rules of correct nu- 
trition. To do this, your Gas 
Company will help you put on 
an action-getting educational 
campaign—with posters, folders, 
etc.—all keyed to the fighting 
urge of “EAT TO BEAT THE 
DEVIL!” 


SHOW WORKERS’ WIVES 
HOW TO PACK BETTER 
LUNCHES 


For many wives and mothers, 
packing lunch boxes is a new 
thing. For others, it is an old and 
routine matter. To help home- 
makers pack a punch in every 
lunch, workers are supplied with 
a little booklet to be taken home. 
This booklet contains the official 
Government Food Rules, out- 
lines what foods should go into 
the lunch box every day, and gives 
typical lunch box suggestions. 
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* The Servel Nutrition In Industry Plan has been developed with the 
advice and help of the Committee on Nutrition in Industry of the Ne 
tional Research Gouncil and in cooperation with the Office of Defens 
Health and Welfare Services as a contribution to the war effort 
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COOPERATE WITH YOUR 
CAFETERIA STAFF 


Maybe you havea plant nutrition- 
ist; maybe you don’t. In either 
case, however, you'll find the Gas 
Company home economist can 
be a real help to your cafeteria 
manager and chef, in helping to 
plan balanced meals of higher 
=  utritional value for workers, 
| and in suggesting daily “Recom- 
mended Victory Plate Lunches.” 
She can help you, too, in advising 
what foods are best suited to 
supplement the lunch box for 
snack-wagon service. 





SERVE NUTRITIOUS 
FOODS 

















the Devil” display materials. 
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AND-— N over 450 
CITIES, GAS COMPANIES OFFER 
[= WORKERS’ WIVES HELP IN SERV- 
ING THE RIGHT FOODS AT HOME 


The need for proper eating habits doesn’t stop with the 
meals a war worker gets while on the job. There are also the 
meals he eats at home. And here, again, Gas Companies are 
ready and equipped to help. To millions of workers’ wives 
throug zhout America, Gas Companies offer advice and aid 
in the planning, preservation and cooking of foods that 
keep us fit. This Home Volunteer Service makes available 
the services of experienced home economists and the ample 
demonstration facilities which the Gas Industry has devel- 
oped over the years for the use of its gas customers. 





The Advertising and Promotion Department as 

“s E RV E L : Aj Cc well as the entire plant of Servel, Inc., peace- 
y = time manufacturers of the Gas Refrigerator, are 

today completely converted to the war program. 
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NO LOST TIME 


ENCOURAGE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD RESTAURANTS TO 


What your workers eat in local 
lunchrooms or taverns is just as 
important as what they eat at your 
plant. Your Gas Company home 
economists will help the Nutri- 
tion Committee to enlist the sup- 
port of local restaurant managers. 
Restaurants and lunchrooms will 
be asked to feature Victory Plate 
Lunches and tie-in “Eat to Beat 
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WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES: 
YOUR GAS COMPANY HAS 
COMPLETE DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


Any war plant can use the Nutrition In 
Industry Plan, because it can be cut and 
tailored to meet specific requirements and 
conditions. You can use all or any part of 
it as your particular needs dictate. And in 
every case, you'll find it a simple, practical 
way to improve the eating habitsand health 
of your war workers. 
COPYRIGHT 1942, SERVEL, INC 


WAR CALLS 


COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











isin, Navy and war industry must have 


quick communication. 


It takes a lot of telephone calls to move 
a million men or make munitions — 12,000 


calls, for example, to make a bomber. 


As the war effort speeds up, the load on 
telephone wires grows. We can’t build new 
lines to carry it because copper, nickel and 
rubber are shooting, not talking, materials 
right now. 


But what we can do is make the most of 
what we have. You can help if you will 
not make any Long Distance calls unless 
they are really necessary: Even on these, 
please be as brief as you can. 


The call you save today may speed a 
plane or tank to the fighting front. 
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NEW WAGE CONTROLS: 
GUIDEPOSTS FOR PRESIDENT 


‘Little Steel’ Formula as Basis for Stabilizing Earnings of Workers 


Difficulties of regulating food 
prices without revising 
pattern of farm parity 


Blanket authority to regulate wartime 
incomes of wage earners and _ salaried 
workers, and to control farm prices, is 
about to be exercised by the President. 

This means that, for the duration of the 
war, collective bargaining procedures are 
to be suspended so far as wages are con- 
cerned, that the President may counter- 
mand any increase voluntarily granted by 
employers, and may take steps to control 
the incomes of salaried persons. In taking 
action to control incomes, the President 
promises also to control living costs by 
keeping food prices in line. 

The President is prepared to act on his 
own authority, but would be willing to 
accept guideposts from Congress if they 
are satisfactory and are erected by Oct. 1. 
Such guideposts are being put into a 
Senate resolution, proposed by Senators 
Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, and 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
now before the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

The purpose of the Senate reso- 
lution is to prevent a runaway 
price inflation. Nowhere, however, 
is any definite promise made that 
prices and earnings may not in- 
crease. The goal is to “stabilize” 
wages and prices at the levels of 
Aug. 15 or Sept. 15, 1942, not to 
“freeze” them. But stabilization 
standards are to be fixed by execu- 
tive decree, not by legislative ac- 
tion. 

The “‘little steel’ formula is the 
guidepost marking the course of 
wage trends. This formula is de- 
vised by the War Labor Board 
when a 15 per cent increase above 
Jan. 1, 1941, wage rates was or- 
dered for four steel companies. 
WLB since has directed other firms 
to grant similar wage boosts. 

A possible joker in this formula, 
however, is the fact that the wage 
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increase allowed steel workers reflected 
the rise in the cost of living between Jan. 
1, 1941, and May 15, 1942. WLB stopped 
calculating on May 15 last, but living 
costs went right on up, and on August 15 
were 1.6 per cent above the May level. 
This might open the way for union de- 
mands: for still further basic 
wage rates. 

Another joker is the fact that the for- 
mula in WLB hands has proved to be a 
flexible measure. In a number of hotly dis- 
puted labor cases, the Board has found 
reasons to grant exceptions. In other cases, 
the formula is followed, as in the General 
Motors case decided last week. 

Exceptions. Most notable departure 
from the WLB formula has come with 
wage demands from loggers, metal miners 
and smelter workers in the 12 Western 
States. A WLB panel has recommended a 
wage boost of 12% cents an hour for 
most workers, despite the fact that wages 
already have jumped above formula levels. 

Explanation of this action is that these 


boosts in 
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SENATORS BROWN, WAGNER, BARKLEY 
The first two billed, the third managed 


men are needed in their present jobs and 
that higher wages will induce them to 
stay. However, as a dissenting panel mem- 
ber points out, these workers already have 
been frozen in their jobs by War Man- 
power Commission order, and wage levels 
still aren’t as high as in nearby war plants. 

But this case is not alone. WLB has 
refused a general wage rise to employes 
of a soap company because they already 
were well-paid, although they had not 
gained a full 15 per cent boost. Then it 
has granted increases above 15 per cent in 
two cases on the ground that the employer 
had to maintain his competitive position 
in the local labor market. 

Wage problems. These exceptions point 
to the difficulty in imposing fixed wage 
standards for U.S. workers. Such prob- 
lems promise to increase rather than de- 
crease in the months ahead as the Gov- 
ernment shifts more workers into some 
war plants and wants to stop them from 
moving into other overcrowded areas. 

As operated to date, WLB policy seems 
to be to adhere to the “little steel” 
yardstick wherever possible, but to 
grant exceptions when the case is 
hard to solve. 

In general, the Administration 
wants to hold wages at a level 15 
per cent above those paid on Jan. 
1, 1941. Guideposts proposed in 
the Senate specify, however, that 
the basic 40-hour week, with time 
and a half for overtime, must be 
observed, and that no action 
should be taken to reduce wages 
below prevailing levels except to 
correct “inequities.” 

In particular, this means more 
wages for an important number of 
workers. The lumber industry al- 
ready has been ordered to adopt 
the standard 48-hour week with 
overtime after 40 hours, and other 
plants are likely to receive the 
same orders when more production 
is desired. 

Furthermore, many workers 
stand to keep gains already won 
over and above the 15 per cent pay 
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THE RACE BETWEEN COST OF LIVING AND WAGE RATES 


How percentage increases, January, 1941, to June, 1942,in hourly wage 


rates of some leading industries compare with rise in cost of living. 
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boost. This applies especially to factory 
workers, whose incomes have risen 18 per 
cent on the average; to soft coal workers, 
with a 21.5 per cent gain; to quarry work- 
ers, with a 27.3 per cent gain. 

Also promised are basic wage increases 
to hard coal miners, whose wages have 
advanced only 7.6 per cent since war; to 
metal miners, generally, with a 12.7 per 
cent increase, to petroleum workers with 
a 128 per cent wage boost; to utility 
workers with only a 7.5 per cent boost or 
less, and to wholesale and retail employes 
whose respective wage rates have ad- 
vanced 12.5 per cent and 13.1 per cent. 

These promises, implicit in the WLB 
formula, however, actually may not be 
kept. Reason is that the Government may 
wish to hold wages down in some indus- 
tries, such as wholesale and retail trades, 
in order to transfer workers to war plants 
with less trouble. 

Salaries offer an even more difficult 
control problem. The President has asked 
again for an upper limit of $25,000 on war- 
time incomes. He suggests this could be 
managed through steep tax rates, but Con- 
gress has shown no inclination to follow 
him. 

Senators now are considering another 
guidepost for the President to prevent any 
interference with bonus arrangements. 
This would mean that the Chief Executive 
should not tamper with company bonus 
plans under the guise of correcting “in- 
equities.” 

How, then, would salary increases be 
prevented? This question now is under 
study. One answer suggested by officials 
is that the Treasury could disallow, as a 
business expense for tax purposes, any 
salary increases considered unwarranted. 
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Effect of this ruling would be to force 
business concerns to shoulder an addi- 
tional tax burden if they increase salaries. 
Negatively, such a ruling would act to 
prevent companies from escaping war 
taxes by increasing operating costs. 

Farm price controls continue to be a 
headache to the Administration. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress for authority to peg 
crop prices at “parity,” as defined by the 
Department of Agriculture. This is a 
price for farm products that establishes 
the ratio between farm and nonfarm 
prices that prevailed generally between 
1909 and 1914. 

But: The President’s message added that 
“calculations of parity must include all 
costs of production including the cost of 
labor.” Congressmen took him at his word 
and proposed to write into the parity for- 
mula the farmer’s cost of labor. 

Then: Both houses of Congress re- 
ceived a letter from the White House ex- 
pressing the President’s opposition to any 
tampering with the parity formula. The 
letter explains that the President meant 
labor costs incorporated in things that the 
farmer buys, as contrasted with the things 
the farmer produces. 

Food costs. Even the parity formula, 
however, is not to be strictly followed in 
controlling prices. The goal, again, is to 
permit low-priced products to rise to parity 
and to allow present above-parity prices 
to stand. 

If terms of the Senate resolution are fol- 
lowed strictly, farm prices could rise an- 
other 7 per cent, which would result in an 
increase of about 12 per cent in wholesale 
priees of products. This would lead to a 
squeeze on food processors and manufac- 
turers using other farm products, such as 





wool and cotton. Pressure, in turn, would 
apply to retail prices. 

Thus, to justify wage controls at present 
levels, the Administration somehow must 
sidestep the parity formula to keep food 
and clothing prices from rising still further. 
Prospects are that this will be done. On 
the aggregate, farm prices now stand at 
parity, and the outlook is that those prod- 
ucts below parity will be kept down, and 
those above parity, such as meat, will be 
held up. Government-held surpluses of 
feed grains, for example, could be used to 
hold these prices below parity, and, by 
that action, to keep meat prices from ris- 
ing to still higher levels, since the price of 
feed enters into meat production cost. 

Farm production. Controls on farm 
prices also must be applied with farm 
production in mind. On the one hand, the 
Administration wants to keep food costs 
down for U.S. workers. But, on the other 
hand, farmers are being asked to produce 
to capacity for this country and its allies. 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard has told 
Congress that subsidy payments may have 
to expand if both production goals and 
price goals are met. Subsidies are likely to 
be used to encourage production of wanted 
products, such as milk, meat and vege- 
tables. 

Trends. Wage and price controls, there- 
fore, promise to follow a changing pattern 
in the war months ahead. Even the loose 
standards now being written into measures 
before Congress appear destined for many 
flexible interpretations. The fact is that 
the power of the executive department of 
the Government is being broadened to in- 
clude all of the people and most of their 
activities. There seems to be no other al- 
ternative in wartime. 
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Price-Ceiling Loophole: 
Threat of Lower Quality 


Determination of the OPA That Consumers Get Their Money’s Worth 


New division created 
to aid in setting up 
standards for products 


Protecting the people against concealed 
price increases is the latest job being un- 
dertaken by the Government in its price- 
control program. The Government is going 
to do its best to see that housewives get 
their money’s worth in the family buying. 

The new phase of wartime price control 
aims to stop the hiding of price increases 
behind reductions in quantity or debase- 
ment of quality. A big problem of wide 
interest to consumers is expected to de- 
velop in the months ahead as goods now 
on the shelves are exhausted, and as new 
goods containing substitute materials take 
their place. 

The program of preventing invisible 
price increases will apply to manufacturers, 
dealers, stores, shops and salesmen. It 
also will seek to prevent landlords from 
covering up rent increases by reducing the 
number of rooms, skimping on facilities or 
by crowding renters. A special Standards 
Division has been created in the Office of 
Price Administration to handle the job. 
It is headed by Dexter M. Keezer, college 
president and former official of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and the 
National Youth Administration. 

Holding down the price tag is found 
to be only the first step in the Govern- 
ment’s price-control efforts. Back of that 
is the control of quality and quantity 
which go to make up the real value of 
things. Already housewives in many parts 
of the country are beginning to inquire 
how they can be sure that the foods, and 
clothing and utensils that they buy in war- 
time are as good as they should be. Com- 
plaint is heard that, while prices are up to 
ceilings or rising, the quality of things is 
going down. New and strange articles are 
being offered to buyers. People want to 
know how they can be sure about the 
value, or the grade, or the genuineness or 
the wholesomeness of the things they buy. 

Helping people to be sure is to be the 
job of the Standards Division. When 
grades and standards of things are lacking 
or inadequate, the function of the Division 
will be to develop new grades. 

This is a task of working out new stand- 
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ards for the thousands of things that con- 
tain qualities not readily visible to the 
customer. When that job is done for any 
article, then the division of OPA that op- 
erates in that price field will be informed 
of the new standard. From that point the 
work of informing the trade and the pub- 
lic of the new grade begins. In this the 
Government is up against big problems. 
Two are most important: 

First, enforcement. This is a tremendous 
task. The difficulties are in some respects 
even greater than enforcement of price ceil- 
ings. Officials say that they are banking on 
a high degree of voluntary co-operation by 
business, and general support of public 
opinion, to help them carry out this big- 
gest of all enforcement jobs. 

Compulsion will enter wherever volun- 
tary co-operation ends. 

The job of enforcement begins with the 
manufacturers. By dealing with them in 





DEXTER KEEZER 
. . . what price quality? 


getting grades and standards adopted, the 
Government hopes to cope readily with 
the problem at the source. 

Under the law, manufacturers can be li- 
censed, just as meat packers already are be- 
ing licensed. This presents the Government 
with an efficient means of enforcement 
against persistent violators. Legal action 
can be taken to cancel their licenses. Since 
they cannot operate without licenses, can- 
cellation means putting the violator out 
of business. The threat of being put out 
of business is expected to be a powerful 
deterrent against violation. 

Besides this method, the Government 
can go to court for injunctions to stop 
large violators. Right now it has an ac- 
tion in federal court in New Jersey against 
the American Stores Co. on charges of 
upgrading three carloads of beef. 

Violators of the grades and standards 
regulations will be liable to penalties of a 
year in jail and $10,000 fine or both. In its 
enforcement job, the Government is ex- 
pecting much help from watchful house- 
wives in reporting violations. 

Types of evasion to be looked for in- 
clude: Skimping on goods or workmanship 
of clothes; misbranding of foods, and re- 
ducing net contents of containers; upgrad- 
ing of meats; reducing size of cakes of soap 
and substituting inferior ingredients; using 
substitutes for wool in clothing and blan- 
kets without reducing price; and substitut- 
ing glass, plastics, wood or paper for 
metals without reducing price. The OPA 
has just ruled that quality standards of 
new-style shoes must be maintained. 

Second, required substitutions. The 
Government’s requirements and shortages 
caused by war are forcing manufacturers 
to make substitutions. This means a job 
for the Government in ironing out differ- 
ing sets of federal regulations so that the 
manufacturers can go ahead and produce. 
This is especially important where there is 
a conflict between regulations of the Army, 
Navy, OPA and WPB, and continued pro- 
duction for war or civilian use is urgent. 

So this is a job of developing and apply- 
ing a set of standards while great changes 
in making things are in progress and while 
big incentives to violate regulations exist. 
In all, the Government seems to be taking 
on a big order in trying to see that every- 
one gets his money’s worth at a timelike this. 
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WOMAN POWER AND THE WAR: 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 


Opening of New Fields in Armament Plants, Military and Naval Units 


Speed-up in training 
to meet demands 
for technical skills 


The war is taking the American woman 
out of the home and putting her into all 
sorts of strange jobs, creating for her and 
the nation a set of new problems. Upward 
of 50,000 women a week are quitting 
homes for factories and training centers to 
do the work, in and out of uniform, that 
men leave to move toward the firing lines. 

An increasing demand for workers, as 
men are drained away by the draft, daily 
opens new types of jobs to women. Al- 
ready acute shortages in some industrial 
areas have led to registrations and door- 
bell ringing to try to induce women to 
take jobs. A nationwide registration of 
women and less persuasion probably are 
not quite six months away. 

By the end of next year, one of every 
four, maybe one of every three, women be- 
tween 18 and 45 will be working. This 
means that there will be one woman for 
each two men employed in industries. 

These women will be harder to find than 
will be the recruits for the Army and 
Navy women’s corps, though both branches 
are having trouble finding enough nurses. 





GRANDMOTHERS: Knitting needles turned into wrenches 
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Nurses get closer to the firing line than 
any other group of women. But this is not 
why they are hard to find. There simply 
are not enough nurses trained. And they 
can’t be trained overnight. 

Next in proximity to the battle areas 
come the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
the Women Appointed for Voluntary 
Emergency Service and the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Ferrying Squadron. The WAFS will 
use trained women fliers to shuttle planes 
about the country for the Army, reliev- 
ing men pilots for combat flying. But the 
WAACs and the WAVES will use active 
young women of much the same type as 
industry needs. The big difference is that 
women working in industry may live at 
home. WAACs and WAVES may not. 

All three of these agencies still have 
plenty of room. There are only between 
500 and 600 women in the United States 
who have the flying experience to qualify 
them for work with the WAFS. And Mrs. 
Nancy Harkness Love, director of this 
newest service unit, estimates that no more 
than 15 women in America can handle 
planes with more than one engine. Only 50 
will be called into the first unit, but more 
women fliers are being trained and will be 
coming along. 


The WAACs and the WAVES are call- 


ing many more to service. Colonel Oveta 
Culp Hobby, with 600 officers and 2,500 
enlisted women already in the WAACs, 
wants 25,000 for air warning and clerical 
work, to drive light cars, operate telephone 
switchboards and do messenger work 
around Army posts. They need high school 
education. 

Lieut. Commander Mildred Helen Mc- 
Afee has made only a small start toward 
mustering in the 1,000 officers and 10,000 
women in the WAVES. The first hun- 
dred have been sent to Smith College for 
indoctrination and preliminary training as 
officers. Enrollment of enlisted personnel, 
held back generally until officers were 
trained, has started in some cities. 

The WAVES will do clerical, administra- 
tive and technical work at naval shore 
establishments in the United States. They 
are not likely to be sent outside the 
country. Army and Navy nurses are. Some 
WAACs and WAFS may be. The WAVES 
must have two years of college or better, 
like Navy officers. They must be between 
20 and 36, have no children under 18 and 
not be married to an officer or enlisted man 
in any branch of the armed forces. 

But industry will give women their big- 
gest chance to put in a blow toward win- 
ning the war. Already, women are moving 
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GRANDDAUGHTERS: Playing cards became production charts 
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into all branches of the armament industry. 
They are building planes, making ammu- 
nition, testing airplane motors, testing 
tanks and guns. And as young, able-bodied 
women quit stores and offices for more 
active work in arms plants, older women 
are taking their places. 

The movement of men to camps already 
has stepped up the percentages of women 
workers in arms plants. More than 2,100,- 
000 women went to work in war industries 
last year. By the end of this year, there 
will be 4,500,000 of them. Another 1,500,- 
000 will be wanted in 1943. There are now 
14,300,000 women gainfully employed and 
the figure will move up to about 18,000,000 
by the end of 1943. 

The impact of these women workers al- 
ready is being felt. The percentages of 
women workers in some of the representa- 
tive industries: 37 per cent of those mak- 
ing small arms are women; 2 per cent of 
the shipbuilders; 15 per cent of the ex- 
plosive makers; 11 per cent of the chemical 
workers; 17 per cent of the rubber work- 
ers; 13 per cent of the aircraft workers; 
45 to 50 per cent of the textile workers; 4 
per cent of street car and bus employes; 
55 per cent of communications workers. 

Training schools are crowded with girls 
and women. High schools are requiring 
them to study mathematics and physics, 
long-ignored by students headed for liberal 
arts colleges. Vocational schools trained 
100,000 girls and women in the last twelve 
months. A month after Pearl Harbor, this 
figure had stood at only 15,000. 

A far larger number have been trained 
by industries. One large watch firm began 
a year ago to train women inspectors in 
taking caliper and micrometer readings to 
replace men. Aircraft plants are teaching 
them sheet metal work, riveting, welding 
and work as assemblers and inspectors. 
They are used by the thousands in shell and 
bag-loading plants, and the shortage of 
farm labor has drawn many a city girl to 
the farm to run tractors and other farm 
equipment this summer and autumn. 

At Wellesley, the girls volunteered to 
help pick Massachusetts apples. The U.S. 
Employment Service is hunting 150 women 
to take jobs in Arizona copper mines that 
have been vacated by men taken into the 
Army. The work will be hard and dirty, 
running machines in the concentrating 
plant, working in machine, pipe fitting and 
repair shops. The call here is not for 
glamor, but for tough-handed Amazons. 

So great is the need that some firms 
have quit waiting for women to finish 
vocational schools. They hire them, put 
them through two-week courses on how to 
conduct themselves in a factory, teach 
them safety rules and put them to work on 
machines, teaching on the job. 
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LADY IN TANK: Designed by war for testing 


One Western plant making precision 
parts for engines and airplanes uses 200 of 
its skilled mechanics to teach new women 
workers. It draws all sorts ‘of women into 
its plant, stenographers, Junior Leaguers, 
the wives and widows of men in the armed 
services, domestic workers. 

Training is the first hurdle, however. 
For most plants that use women in semi- 
skilled jobs, this training must be obtained 
either in vocational schools or in plant 
schools. A steady stream of them is mov- 
ing through these schools into the aviation 
industry. One company is hiring 2,000 
more women riveters. Another is using 100 
women as acetylene welders. 

Upgrading processes in the plants are 
becoming a regular part of the women 
training-in-industry program. It teaches 
them in their spare time to do the job just 
ahead of the one they are doing. But up- 
grading does not mark the uppermost lim- 
its of the woman’s future in industry, even 
though it leads her to supervisory and 
skilled jobs previously held only by men. 

Technical and engineering schools and 
colleges, long regarded as institutions that 
were sacred to the male, are opening their 
doors to women. Such a step, taken by 
Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, was only 
a token of what other engineering colleges 
are about to do. 

Rennselaer is the oldest engineering col- 
lege in the nation. For 116 years it had 
taught men only. Now it is admitting 
women both to its student body and to 
its faculty. Girls may take all courses, in- 


cluding chemistry, metallurgy, biology, 
physics and architecture, train for any 
sort of engineering job. The institution 


said it was making the change because of 


the 
technicians to replace men called into the 
armed services.” 

Inside industry, women face two handi- 
caps, each of which is melting away under 
the heat of the need. Local laws sometimes 
stand in the way and organized labor is 
somewhat fearful that job dilution and 
the removal of heavy tasks from the path 
of the women worker may lower pay scales. 

Generally, unions are admitting women 
and insisting upon equal pay for equal 
work. But admission is not always easy. 
The Bakers and Confectioners Union al- 
lows women to make cakes and crackers, 
but insists that baking bread and rolls is 
a man’s job. The Boilermakers Union re- 
fused to grant clearance to women welders 
who had finished training and wanted to 
work in shipyards at San Francisco. Here 
the War Manpower Commission stepped 
in to emphasize the need and insist that 
they be hired. 

This need is broadening the hunt for 
women workers. The War Manpower Com- 
mission is urging industries to hire women, 
to train them for all sorts of jobs and to 
use them in personnel and supervisory 
capacities. Registrations have been held 
locally to find women willing to take jobs. 
In Detroit, out of 158,531 women whose 
cards were analyzed, 116,532 were willing 
to enter war factories. But only two of each 
eleven had past factory experience. 

Southern California is about to have a 
registration of both women and men to 
learn their physical and mental ability to 
do war work. A women’s registration for 
the whole nation is in the making. Slowly 
vards and knitting needles are giving way 
to pipe wrenches and production charts. 


“need to train women scientists and 
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Work-or-Fight Law Ahead 
To Meet Demands for Men 


Stepped-up Requirements of Army and Industry 
Emphasize Need for Orderly Distribution System 


Growing necessity of 
replacing key employes 
with draft-exempt workers 


The day is fast approaching when the 
Government will tell almost every citizen 
when and where he should fit into the war 
effort. If he wants to remain in his present 
position, chances are he must justify the 
work he is now doing as essential. 

These the 
man-power crisis, created by stepped-up 
demands for soldiers by the Army and for 
workers by war industries. The prospect is 
that the Selective Service System and the 
War Manpower will 
hand in glove to budget the population 
between and fighters. 
Few able-bodied persons—men or women 
—are likely to escape these coming con- 
trols. Reason for this outlook is found in 
estimates of man-power needs. 

Armed services. Mobilization of from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 men is envisioned 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of Selective Service. This is more than 
double the number expected to be under 
arms by the end of this year. 


signs seen mn 2Towmng 


are 


Commission work 


essential workers 





WAR UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON 


War industries. WMC Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt foresees the need of 18,000,000 
new war workers by the end of 1943, of 
whom 11,000,000 must be trained for semi- 
skilled work. This, too, is almost double 
the number of persons now in war work. 

These demands point strongly to the 
fact that the present hit-or-miss system of 
taking men into the armed services and of 
recruiting men for industry are to change. 

First, consider draft prospects for the 
following groups: 

Single men. Most single 
men between 20 and 45, without depend- 
ents, will be in the Army this vear. So 
will many unmarried men with dependents. 
Exemptions will be largely key workers in 
industry. 

Young men. Youths of 18 and 19 are ex- 
pected to be called shortly after the first of 
the year. Senator Reynolds (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, says no action 
will be taken until the War Department 
reports need for them. But War Depart- 
men officials have made no secret of their 
eagerness to extend the draft to this group. 

College students. Liable for the draft 
now, when they reach 20. Outlook is that 


able-bodied 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR REYNOLDS 


The Army was more eager than the legislators 
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the Government will decide who is fitted 


for continued training. 

Married men. General 
vice to married men without children: “Tf 
I were not engaged in war work, I would 
begin now to make arrangements to enter 
the Army.” 

Fathers. Married men with one child 
are told by the Selective Service Director 
to expect no call until late in 1943. Much 
depends upon casualty lists and the pros- 
pect of drafting 18 and 19-year-olds. 

Now, look at the war industries. 

Work or fight. A National Service Act 
has been indorsed by Chairman McNutt, 
This, essentially, would be a work-or-fight 
order from the Government, with power to 
conscript men for war industries as they 
now are conscripted for the Army. 

Western metal miners and loggers al- 
ready have been warned to stay at their 
jobs, and draft boards are to reclassify 
them if they leave for less essential work. 

Also, Mr. McNutt has just been given 
authority to transfer Federal Government 
workers wherever they are most needed, 
whether they wish to transfer or not. He 
can even transfer them to private industry, 
with their consent. This authority is viewed 
as a forerunner of power to be extended 
over private industry. 

Hiring and firing. Steps already have 
been taken toward a voluntary agreement 
among employers to hire all workers 
through the U.S. Employment Service. If 
the voluntary system breaks down, com- 
pulsory hiring through the Government 
agency is likely to be adopted. Employers 
also would be prevented from discharging 
workers except for compelling reasons. 

Key men. General Hershey has told 
Congress that men deferred as essential 
workers now are being reclassified. Em- 
ployers are told to train for key jobs work- 
ers who would not be drafted anyway— 
men unfit for service, women, or older men. 


Hershey *s ad- 


Selective Service System is issuing re- 
vised affidavit forms for deferment and re- 
questing employers to file them with local 
boards. Information wanted includes not 
only accounts of key men and their work, 
but also data on plant training programs 
and the amount of production devoted to 
war. Small firms are urged to present a job 
breakdown of their entire plant and large 
concerns are urged to make a job analysis 
by departments. 

These developments are simply _ steps 
toward total man-power mobilization that 
must accompany the war effort. The fact is 
that the armed services, the war it- 
dustries and agriculture will require such 
a heavy proportion of the country’s avail- 
able working force that some over-all pro- 
gram of distributing man power is being 
forced upon the Government. 
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RUSSIAN SETBACK: IMPACT ON U.S. 


Huge American Army, Long Struggle in Prospect to Offset Hitler’s Gains 


Trouble on many fronts 
if Nazi forces are freed 
from Eastern campaign 


At least three years more of war for 
the United States, with an American 
force of 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 
ultimately under arms, now are officially 
regarded as probable in the light of events 
in Russia. 

American ideas of the length and scope 
of the conflict are being changed. The last 
official hopes for winning a short war in 
Russia, with Anglo-American but 
with Russian soldiers doing the heavy 
fighting, are fading. 

Prospects now are definitely for an Al- 
lied attempt to send a big invasion army 
against Hitler in Western Europe. Ameri- 
can troops arriving in Britain to swell the 
numbers already there face an increasing 
prospect of heavy action. 

The big point at between the 
U.S. and Britain on one side and Russia 
on the other is how soon the attempt to 
open a western front should be made. 

On behalf of Russia, her spokesmen in 
London are pleading for the Allies to act 
now while the Russian forces still are fight- 
ing the Nazi armies that smashed into 
Stalingrad. This would mean opening a 
western front at once. 

On behalf of America and Britain, their 
spokesmen are pleading for time to build 
up strength for a successful invasion of 
Europe. This might mean no western front 
until some time in 1943. 

Differences over the use to be made of 
hundreds of thousands of Allied troops, in- 
cluding tens of thousands of Americans, 
are involved. The dispute has not been 
settled but only sharpened by the visit 
to Moscow of Winston Churchill and by 
the visit to Washington and London by 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russian Foreign 
Commissar. The points, in more detail, are: 

Russian view. An Anglo-American army 
should be sent against Hitler now that 
would be big enough to divert 30 to 40 of 
the German divisions that are pounding 
away at the Russian armies. This would 
mean an immediate attempt to land in 
Western Europe an Anglo-American army 
of 600,000 to 800,000 men. 

Anglo-American view. To undertake 
such a move before the Allies are fully 
ready with the men, the supplies, the ships 
and the aerial support would be to risk 


men 


arms 


issue 
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BRITAIN’S CHURCHILL 
Not dressed... 


another Dunkerque. Such a move may be 
exactly what Hitler is hoping for above 
all else. It might turn out to be an Allied 
disaster so great as to lose the war. The 
Allies are determined to open a second 
front just as quickly as they can build up 
the power to make it succeed, but that 
may not be in 1942. 

Official opinion concedes that the size 
of the Allied army required for a western 
invasion may be growing with each month 
that the attempt is delayed. 

Back of this view is acknowledgement 
that, if the Russian armies are greatly 
weakened, Hitler will be able to release 
powerful forces from the Russian front for 
use elsewhere. Official attitude is that in- 
creased trouble is to be expected: 

In Egypt, where Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s armies are stalled and waiting 
for reinforcements and supplies. 

In the Caucasus, where the Russians 
are given a good chance to hold up the 
Nazi drive for the oil fields of Baku, and 
perhaps even Lo save the more endangered 
Grozny fields. 

In Siberia or India, where Japan may 
launch an eastward offensive in step with 
Hitler’s westward drive. 

Over England, where intensified bomb- 
ings are expected, and where even an in- 
vasion attempt is thought not entirely out- 
side the possibilities. 


—British Official photos 
RUSSIA‘S MOLOTOV 
... to kill 


Perhaps in West Africa, where Hitler 
has been pressing Vichy for permission to 
station a force of German dive bombers, 
centering in Dakar. 

On their side, Washington and London 
are preparing to fight on toward their orig- 
inal objective of keeping Hitler bottled up 
in Europe. The Anglo-American bombing 
attacks are to be pressed against Germany 
with increasing fury. Russia’s fight is cred- 
ited with achieving part of its objective; 
Russian armies still are fighting, and Hitler 
faces the ‘tainty of another hard winter 
in Russia and on the home front. New ef- 
forts are to be made by the Allies to open 
wider and to keep open the artery for Al- 
lied supplies to Russia through Murmansk. 
This is vital as a substitute for the Volga 
River route from the south. 

Meanwhile, the United States, seeing 
the signs that American min power will 
be needed to play a huge fighting part in 
the rest of this war, is rushing ahead its 
plans for building a mass Army. Disclosure 
is made by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service director, that Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s estimates of an Army 
of 4,500,000 by 1943 are to be exceeded 
and that the Government now is think- 
ing in terms of mobilization of 10,000,000 
to 13,000,000 men. 

This is the meaning for America of the 
present turn of the war in Europe. 
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Turn in Battle of Pacific: 
Navy Hits Its Stride 


Superiority of Our Fighting Prowess 


Reconquest of empire 
taken by Japan still 
viewed as long, hard task 


The United States Navy now definitely 
has a winning edge in the Battle of the 
Pacific. The long succession of defeats and 
retreats that began with the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor is reversed. Japan’s losses 
and America’s gains on the sea and in the 
air have caused an important shift in mili- 
tary strength. The United States Navy 
now claims the balance of power in the 
Pacific. 

This turn in the war catches Japan on 
the verge of launching a new land offen- 
sive in East Asia against Siberia or In- 
dia. To guard that drive against the dan- 
ger of attack from the sea, Japan is striv- 
ing to strengthen the flanks of her Pacific 
line. 

Now, in the Aleutian Islands and in the 
Solomons, American are striking 
hard at the northern and southern ends of 
that Pacific line. The Japanese have not 
vet recovered from defeat at Midway Is- 
land of their attempt to advance the line 
in the center. America’s continued grip on 
the captured air and sea bases in the Sol- 
omons threatens to the whole 
southern end of Japan’s Pacific front, and 
to put the planned Asiatic offensive in 
jeopardy. The Japanese drives to retake 
the Solomons and to capture the Allies’ 
key base at Port Moresby in New Guinea 
are a fight to get a secure anchorage for 
Japan’s South Pacific flank. 

Today, with Japan in this situation, the 
United States forces have turned a new 
corner in the Battle of the Pacific. They 
have stopped the Japanese with heavy 
losses in the Coral Sea, at Midway and in 
the Solomons. Now they are on the win- 


forces 


dislocate 


ning end. The Americans have gained the 
power to attack and keep on attacking. 
America’s fighting men and America’s war 
machines are proving a match for the 
Japanese in struggles in the air, on land 
and on the sea. The story of how the de- 
feat of Japan can be achieved in this war 
is just beginning to unfold. Parts of that 
story now are clearly foreshadowed. Thus: 

No easy victory. The Japanese are not 
on the run in the Pacific. They have been 
stopped, and the American forces are in 
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position to attack. The major part of the 
war on Japan still is in the future. 

No swift, brilliant reconquest of Japan’s 
empire is in sight. Official view does not 
forecast anything like the Japanese blitz 
that swept through Southeast Asia, 
through the Philippines and the East In- 
dies after Pearl Harbor. Instead, Ameri- 
cans envision a long, hard, uphill struggle. 

In the Pacific, this is seen as chiefly the 
Navy’s war. One by one, Japan’s outlying 
sea and air bases can become objectives 
just as they are already in the Southwest 
Pacific. In Asia, American attempts to 
reopen supply lines into China are coming. 
America, with vast amounts of weapons, 
still seeks to make common cause with the 
man power of China, and of Russia, if 
Siberia is attacked. 

But vital 
strengthen 


elements in this war 
American confidence in the 
final outcome. Of these, by far the most 
important is: 


new 
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AIR ADMIRAL TOWERS 
« « « now leads Pacific fighters, bombers 


on Sea, Land and in Air 


Air power. The rise of U.S. air power 
relative to Japan’s outweighs every other 
military advantage resting with the Allies, 

That rise is reflected by a series of de. 
velopments. The most conspicuous is the 
growing margin of victory resting with 
American fliers in the South Pacific area 
and in China. A second is a heavy shift of 
carrier strength in favor of the United 
States. A third is the evidence of marked 
increase in the number of American air. 
planes in the Pacific war zones. 

The United States Navy is moving to 
take more advantage of this rise in Amer- 
ican air power. Vice Admiral John H. 
Towers, the first combat flier ever to 
attain that rank, a man who grew up with 
naval aviation and who organized the 
Navy’s Flying Corps in World War I, is 
promoted to command the Pacific Fleet 
Air Force. More aviators are going to be 
promoted in the Navy’s move to mobilize 
the flying experience of its ablest fliers to 
help Admiral Chester C. Nimitz carry air 
warfare to the Japanese. 

Officials see the proof of a sharp rise in 
\merican air power relative to Japan’s in 
the actual results of battle: 

Losing mastery of the air. Japan’s ait 
power, carefully built up, concealed and 
husbanded, was the great surprise that 
swept her through one victory after an- 
other in the first days of the war. 

Now that is changed. American fliers 
and American planes are outfighting the 
Japanese. 

In five weeks of action in the Solomon 
Islands, American Navy and Army airmen 
have shot down close to 175 planes. Wher- 
ever American airmen have fought the 
Japanese, there never has been a time 
when they have not inflicted loss of at 
least two planes for every American ma- 
chine shot down by the Japanese. Lieut. 
Gen. George H. Brett reported that in 
August this margin of American superior 
ity soared to five planes to one. 

This means that the proportion of Amer- 
ican airmen to return from combat to fight 
again is high and rising. It means that the 
proportion of Japanese fliers to live 
through the battles is low and falling. Two 
results of this are reported by Under 
Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal, 
returning from the South Pacific. One is 
the increased confidence of American avr 
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ators. The other is the declining quality of 
Japanese fighters. 

In a crash, the aviator may bail out and 
parachute to safety. But the plane is lost. 
America’s ability to replace lost planes 
with new and better ones from the huge 
numbers beginning to roll from the as- 
sembly lines may in the end prove fatal to 
Japan. America’s plane losses are replace- 
able, but Japan is suffering irreparable 
damage in the air because of her small 
capacity for plane production. Japan’s 
featherweight Zero fighters disintegrate 
when hit. But the Japanese 25-mm. ma- 
chine-gun bullets bounce off the heavier 
American planes. Japan’s air losses in the 
Southwest Pacific area since mid-August 
are estimated by the Allied air command 
to exceed her entire output of planes for 
that period. Japan no longer has a big 
edge in numbers in attack. Supremacy in 
the air is steadily going to the Allies. 

Despite the loss of the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown, the balance of carrier strength 
in the Pacific is going heavily against 
Japan. The United States also lost the 
Lexington. But five of the seven this coun- 
try had at the start of the war still are 
in action and three have been launched 
since then. The United States Navy has 
sunk six Japanese carriers, probably sank 
a seventh and damaged four more. Much 
the bigger part of Japan’s carrier force is 
at the bottom of the ocean or temporarily 
out of action. And the U.S. is rushing con- 
struction of a huge carrier force which 
some day may take the war right to Japan. 

Aside from the of American air 
power, officials have found in the perform- 
ance of men and weapons reasons for con- 
fidence that the war will go against Japan: 

Men under fire. American men are 
standing up under the acid test of war. 
The Americans have learned that under 
any circumstances they must not discount 
the qualities of the Japanese as a soldier. 
The rugged ability of the Japanese to fight 
under grueling hardships with little food 
is one quality that makes him a dangerous 
enemy. His disdain for death and prefer- 
ence for it to surrender is another. 

But the circumstances under which the 
American Marines are fighting the Japa- 
nese in the Solomon Islands are not or- 
dinary. Those conditions are made to order 
for the jungle-fighting Japanese. The in- 
terior of Guadalcanal Island where the 
Japanese are making their stand is moun- 
tainous, steaming, insect-ridden land. It is 
tough, hostile country, inhabited by can- 
nibals who are almost as dangerous as the 
Japanese. The Japanese soldier, camou- 
flaged as cleverly as a lizard, slips sound- 
lessly through the forest to make the at- 
tack. The rugged New Guinea country 
north of Port Moresby also is to the liking 
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U. S. WARSHIP LOSSES IN PACIFIC 


Sunk Damaged 

Battleships ..............+. l l 
Aircraft carriers ........ 2 
Cruisers 4 
Destroyers 6 
Submarines 1 
ne 2 

SID intaitineisieitaiinen 14 





(Ships destroyed to keep them from cap- 
ture by Japanese include one destroyer, 
one submarine, one motor torpedo boat 
and six auxiliaries making grand total 
of 56 U.S. warships sunk or damaged in 
Pacific between Dec. 7, 1941, and Sept. 
17, 1942.) 


JAPANESE WARSHIP LOSSES 
IN PACIFIC 
Proba- Dam- 
Sunk bly Sunk aged 





Battleships ................ 5 
Aircraft Carriers ........ 6 ] 4 
UNNI scnsistesicinecbientniiinds 11 3 21 
Destroyers 8 13 
Submarines i 5 
NNIUEE > ssctacdasceinitcianbintsionii f 3 17 

SRE Mascntiicnatinien 62 15 65 


(A grand total of 142 Japanese warships 
sunk, probably sunk and damaged by 
U.S. forces in the Pacific between Dec. 
7, 1941, and Sept. 17, 1942. In addition 
133 Japanese fleet tankers, transports, 
cargo, supply and other non-combatant 
ships have been sunk or damaged.) 


—U. S. Navy photos 

















of the Japanese. They never can take that 
base without coming out into the open 
against equipment heavier than any they 
can pull along over the mountains. 

The watchful Japanese were caught 
completely by surprise by the naval force 
invading the Solomons. The Americans 


fought them on their own terms on 
Guadalcanal Island and Tulagi, just as 


they did as long as food and medical sup- 
plies held out in the Battle of Bataan. 
On Guadalcanal Island, the Japanese met 
their masters in the Marines. 

Performance of weapons. Detailed re- 
ports of battle performance of American 
arms are in the hands of the Government. 
Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, Chief of 
Ordnance, and Under Secretary Forrestal 
are among Officials to return most recently 
from the Pacific with firsthand informa- 
tion. The facts shed light on U.S. equipment: 

Warships. Not on her Air Force, nor 
even on her Army, but on her Navy Japan 
has gambled most heavily in going to war. 
But the military value of the surface ships 
into which Japan has poured so much of 
her wealth and energy is being reduced 
steadily by the airplane. And Japan’s 
men-o’-war have yet to demonstrate any 
superiority over U.S. warships. Her losses 
as shown by the accompanying tables have 
been far greater than ours, especially in the 
vital categories of cruisers and destroyers. 

Submarines. Performance of American 
submarines has been outstanding. Per- 
formance of Japan’s undersea craft has 
shown only flashes of brilliance. Japan’s 
midget subs have been a fizzle. Japan, an 
island nation with great armies in foreign 
lands, depends for her life and for the 
life of those armies upon the functioning 
of her merchant marine. American sub- 
marines have sunk or damaged more than 
100 Japanese ships of all kinds since the 
war began. The Navy has sunk three 
times as many Japanese submarines as it 
has lost. The score to date is six to two. 

Guns and ammunition. Ordnance now is 
not the bottleneck it was in World War I. 
Warships, warplanes and merchant ships 
ready for armament are not kept waiting 
for guns. The Navy’s 5-inch antiaircraft 
gun is described as being in a class by 
itself. That gun and the 20-mm. and 40- 
mm. guns now in production make up an 
American antiaircraft team that is de- 
scribed as twice as effective as that of 
any other navy in the world. 

Summed up, all this means that finally 
this country has achieved a margin of 
actual superiority in a principal theater 
of war. In quantity, American production 
gives still a greater advantage over the 
Japanese. So the ingredients of a victory 
in the long run are at hand as the war 
enters a new stage for America and Japan. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force te public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg, 





WHOSE “WAR POWERS‘? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Lately there has grown up an impression that the 
President of the United States during wartime pos- 
sesses some inherent “war powers” and that he can do 
about as he pleases so long as he aims at victory. 

No greater fallacy concerning the American consti- 
tutional system could be proclaimed. 

The President of the United States does not possess 
any “war powers,” and, if the Constitution of the 
United States is adhered to, he cannot assert any war 
powers merely by virtue of his office. 

The title “Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy” which is vested in the President is 
no different in peace than in war. The Constitution 
does not define the phrase by giving the Commander 
in Chief more power during a war. He is at all times 
in charge of the operations of the Army and Navy. He 
can appoint its officers and direct its movements, but 
this does not mean he can issue decrees or orders con- 
cerning non-military matters even though by implica- 
tion these may even be necessary to support the Army 
and Navy. Our forefathers thus prudently protected 
us against military dictatorship. The Congress alone 
can lawfully assent to a military dictatorship if it 
deems such a step necessary in an emergency. 

For it is the Congress which under the Constitution 
possesses all war powers, and it is the Congress which 
is under the duty to pass any legislation needed to sup- 
ply or support the Army and Navy through control 
over civilian life. 

The Congress can, of course, delegate any of its 
powers, whether they are .war powers or peace powers, 
but the Supreme Court of the United States by unani- 
mous opinion has declared that whenever legislative 
power is delegated, standards must be prescribed for 
the guidance of the Executive or the executive agencies 
which are to administer those powers. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
MOVE TO NULLIFY 
LABOR CONTRACTS 


But even the delegation of power 
with certain standards stipulated 
in the statutes does not mean 
that the Executive can assume 
other powers of a general nature wholly apart. from 
these specific limits. 

Last week an extraordinary step was taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he issued an Executive Order 
forbidding double-time pay except for the seventh day 
worked and specifying six holidays on which time- 
and-a-half would be paid to workers, thereby elimi- 


nating all other holidays from the category of “time- — 


and-a-half.” 

The Executive Order, moreover, in effect cancelled 
many private contracts between labor unions and em- 
ployers insofar as they specify other rates of overtime 
pay. Surely there is no power, implied or to be derived 
from the Constitution, which gives the Chief Execv- 
tive authority to nullify private contracts unless those 
contracts are directly with the Government itself. 


CONGRESS MUST Whence comes this assertion of 

CURB UNLAWFUL authority over wages? The Exec- 

USE OF AUTHORITY utive Order, dated September 
9th, reads in part: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vest- 
ed in me by the Constitution and the statutes, as 
President of the United States and as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, it is hereby or- 
dered that the following principles and regula- 
tions shall apply for the duration of the war to the 
payment of premium and overtime wage com- 
pensation on all work relating to the prosecution 
of the war.” 

Congress showed an inclination in 1940 and 1941 
and 1942 to delegate to the President the power to 
modify the 40-hour week or overtime pay as wartime 
circumstances might require. This flexibility was ad- 
vocated as a means of dealing with a complex subject 
of great administrative difficulty. But the lieutenants 
and spokesmen of the Administration on Capitol Hill 
squelched all such proposals and said in his behalf that 
the President didn’t want any such legislative power. 

Here at least was an attempt to do by constitutional 
means something which the President is actually doing 
at present by a means which is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. It cannot be persuasively argued now that 
the President must act because of a sudden emergency 
when the problem of premium pay and overtime pay 
has been before the country as an issue in labor union 
disputes ever since the war started in Europe. 

In his recent message to the Congress the President 
asked for power to fix farm prices. He said nothing 
about the need for power to fix wages. He assumes, 
doubtless, that he already has the legislative power to 
control wages. This is a mistake and, if permitted to 
rest as a precedent, will rise to plague Chief Execu- 
tives in our future history. 

Under our present system of government, with no 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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g 
Constitution does not vest in Chief Executive any inherent sk 
war authority—It can-lawfully come only from the 
Congress, which can delegate power and specify limits. 
check by the electorate on the Executive except once ... to declare war . . . to raise and support armies... 
in four years, Congress alone can place restraints on to provide and maintain a navy . . . to make rules for 
the assumption of power unlawfully by the Chief Ex- the government and regulation of the land and naval 
ecutive. At the moment the President, conceding his forces. .. .” 
motives to be of the best, will, because we are engaged Now it is obvious that the Congress cannot admin- 
in war, be inclined to issue Executive Orders asserting ister the Army and Navy or execute the many tasks 
all sorts of authority so long as he feels he has an involved in raising and supporting armies, especially 
acquiescent public opinion behind him. in time of war, so it delegates its powers within pre- 
But what is an “acquiescent” public opinion? Does scribed limits to the Executive. The joint resolutions 
it consist of an adherence to the-king-can-do-no- declaring a state of war with Japan, Italy and Ger- 
wrong theory and to the fallacy that in wartime no- many, however, merely direct and authorize the Pres- 
body must express himself on these questions lest he ident “to employ the entire naval and military forces 
be considered out of tune with the wartime objectives of the United States.” No grant of power over civilian 
to which we are dedicated? life was made. 
An “acquiescent” public opinion is what has pro- 
duced dictatorships in many countries. Many of us CHIEF EXECUTIVE The late Justice Sutherland of 
ask today why the people of Germany in the ’30’s NOT YET GRANTED the Supreme Court of the United 
didn’t protest long before the process of wiping out POWER OVER PAY States, a recognized authority on 
every vestige of democracy in the German republic the powers of the Executive, a 
was begun. The reason is that there was an “acquies- jurist who wrote one of the strongest opinions support- 
cent” public opinion—an unwillingness to assert con- ing the power of the Executive as exclusive in the con- 
stitutional rights or to make sacrifices for the mainte- duct of relations with foreign governments, said in his 
4 nance of those rights. Everybody was urged to follow lectures at Columbia University: 
} the leader blindly because of the “crisis.” “The Constitution confers no war powers upon 
: the President as such. Whatever war powers he 
DANGER TO U.S. Commenting on the President’s possesses under the Constitution—that is, without 
IF PRESIDENT recent message wherein the Exec- legislative authority—he has, not because he is 
» RULES BY DECREE utive threatened to act in the President, but because he is Commander in Chief. 
matter of farm-price control if As Commander in Chief he has no greater or ad- 
the Congress didn’t pass enabling legislation by Octo- ditional power because he is also President. This 
ber Ist, Senator Tydings of Maryland, Democrat, said is a distinction which has been frequently over- 
over the radio: looked and because not always borne in mind has 
“I think it was a mistake for the President to led to much confusion of thought.” 
say he would set aside by decree the constitu- We still have a Congress. We shall be electing a new 
tional processes of our government if Congress did one this November. We are still a democracy operat- 
not do what he wanted it to do. If we are figl. ng ing under a written Constitution. The President as 
this war against dictatorship, if we are fighting Commander in Chief directs the strategy of and issues 
this war to preserve our American way of life, the orders to the armed forces as such but he acquires 
four freedoms, and our representative form of thereby no blanket power over civilian pursuits. The 
government, then Mr. Roosevelt, as our leaJer, Congress may some day delegate that power to him— 
ought not to put himself in the position where we it has done so in some specific matters already. It is 








will be doing here in the United States the .ery 

thing that thousands of men are giving their lives 

to destroy in other countries. We ought to be 

careful that we do not lose here at home what 

men are dying abroad to save.” 

A simple reading of the Constitution will show that 
it specifically says: “The Congress shall have power 





desirable for such delegation to be continued, but it 
should be safeguarded by written law. 

The President has no war powers except as the Con- 
gress may grant them to him, and thus far he has not 
been granted the right to fix wages. 

Any usurpation of such power without the sanction 
of Congress must be condemned. 














The hardest war blow yet felt on the 
American home front will be delivered with- 
in the next few weeks. The blow will fall 
when national gasoline rationing begins— 
probably in November. 

By then, automobile driving must be re- 
duced from an annual peacetime average of 
9,000 miles per car to a wartime average of 
5,000 miles. For two-thirds of the nation’s 
car owners this means an end to all but the 
most necessary driving. 

The accompanying Pictogram points out 
what is ahead for various groups of the na- 
tion’s drivers. 

The average car owner. He will get a 
basic A ration, which is just enough to 
travel 2,880 miles a vear—or about 55 miles 
a week. This means fewer nights at the 
movies, fewer trips to the grocery or beauty 
shop, less driving between home and office. 
The experience of the rationed East indi- 
cates that two-thirds of the motorists will 
fall in this group. 

A bleak outlook is in prospect for vaca- 
tion resorts, roadside taverns, service sta- 
tions, sports events, and any other activity 
that is built around private automobiles. 
And, in peacetime, recreational driving ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of the private car 
mileage. 

Farmers. Their average annual peacetime 
mileage of 5,750 miles is expected to fall 
only slightly. Farm cars are used largely 
for essential purposes. 

Workers. They now drive 7,660 miles a 
vear on the average. In general, this will 
be cut, for, to get supplemental rations, 
they must take more passengers to and 
from work, thereby reducing mileage for 
others. 

Physicians. The physician still in private 
practice is likely to keep his average of 
13,000 miles a year, but there will be fewer 
physicians in the vear ahead because thou- 
sands of them are currently joining the 
armed forces. 

Commercial travelers. They normally av- 
erage 18,790 miles a year, but they will be 
asked to reduce this greatly. Reductions 
for this group will be felt by the railroads, 
who will get more passengers for already 
crowded coaches and sleepers. 

Two-car families. This group is likely to 
fare rather well, for two basic rations should 
be enough for most essential driving. 

This prospect lies ahead of America for at 
least 18 months. Not a day before then is 
William M. Jeffers, the new Rubber Ad- 
ministrator, expected to be able to get any 
synthetic rubber for civilians. 
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STABILIZING THE LABOR MARKET 


Government's Moves to Keep Workers on Job, Halt Mass Migrations 


Problem posed in 
uneven distribution 
of nation’s employables 


The Government every day is moving 
more closely into the lives of employers 
and workers alike. Latest 
efforts to keep workers in their jobs, to 
keep the labor supply in balance in all 
communities, and to put a stop to mass mi- 


moves concern 


grations of workers into better-paying jobs. 

The that 
available to American industry when the 
war production program began to get un- 


vast reservoir of labor Was 


der way two years ago is drying up. 
Skilled workers are being absorbed by 


war plants faster than new ones can be 
trained. Labor shortage areas develop in 
some parts of the country while workers 
are out of jobs in other sections. 

New York offers the best example of an 
market. A half-million 
workers walk the streets of our 
largest city without jobs. Yet 


unbalanced labor 
garment 
Mexicans 
are being imported in the Southwest to 
replace farm workers who have quit to go 
to work in factories making clothing for 
the Army. War contracts are being let to 
firms in labor-shortage areas or areas where 
shortages are developing. In 160° major 
labor market areas, 
enough male labor 
cities are expecting 


36 cities do not have 
to fill local jobs, 81 
shortages and only 44 
have adequate supplies of labor on hand. 
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—Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. photo 
GUN MAKERS: Washington is trying to balance them with... 


serious than the fast-de- 
veloping national shortage is the problem 
of the high rate of labor turnover and the 
uneven distribution of the labor that is 
available. 


. 
Even more 


Attacks on the problem are many and 
varied, are of vital importance to both 
employers and workers. A 48-hour week 
is ordered in the Northwest lumber indus- 
try; mine and smelter workers in 12 West- 
ern States are to stay on their 
present jobs; the War Labor Board’s “‘lit- 
tle steel” formula is stretched to enable 
an employer to keep his workers from 
leaving for jobs paying 
President Roosevelt new powers 
upon the War Manpower Commission; the 
Army and Navy join in restricting enlist- 


ore lered 


higher wages; 


confers 


ments of key men in federal agencies and 
certain war industries; high officials sug- 
gest to Congress how the labor market can 
be stabilized quickly and most effectively. 

In more detail, here are some of the 
newest steps being taken and proposals 
being advanced: 

Forty-eight-hour week. War Production 
Chief Donald Nelson orders a 48-hour 
work week for 100,000 men in the logging 
the Pacific Northwest. These 
men previously worked only 40 hours. 
Mr. Nelson’s compulsory action was taken 
after a request tor a voluntary 48-hour 
week had not met with complete response. 
Reasons for the order are these: A short- 
age of man power and rapid rate of labor 


camps of 


GUN USERS: To avoid 


turnover had caused a decline in lumber 
production. 

Significance is this: If voluntary com- 
pliance with labor relations requests is not 
forthcoming, Washington will not hesitate 
to use compulsion. Also, production chiefs 
appear ready to call for a 48-hour week 
whenever they decide it is necessary, re. 
gardless of extra expense to employers. 
Under the Wage-Hour Law, work in excess 
of 40 hours must be paid for at time and 
one-half. 

Job freezing. War Manpower Commis. 
sion freezes nonferrous metal and lumber 
workers to their jobs in 12 Western States 
where migrations were beginning to be- 
come a problem. Immediate reaction of 
many workers in the rest of the country 
is to scramble about, looking for better- 
paying jobs while there is yet time. Also, 
there is a tendency among some workers 
to hunt out jobs that might offer them 
deferment from the draft. 

Five days after the order was issued, a 
California aircraft company lost 18 tool 
designers to a Detroit firm. The disruptive 
effect the order might have in many in- 
dlustries is obvious unless a national sta- 
bilizing policy is established quickly. 

“Little steel’ formula. The War Labor 
Board approves a pay increase higher 


than those usually granted under the gen- 
eral policy of holding wages at a level not 
more than 15 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941. 
This exception to the pattern is to help the 
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employer keep his competitive position in 
the local labor market. In another area— 
Utah and Idaho—a Board panel recom- 
mends pay raises for metal and smelter 
workers to induce them to stay on present 
jobs. Both cases indicate willingness with- 
in the Board to depart from its wage for- 
mula in cases where labor turnover is a 
serious factor in disrupting production. 

Presidential order. New functions re- 
lating to control of the labor supply are 
vested in Paul V. McNutt’s War Man- 
power Commission by the President. 
Transferred from the Federal Security 
Agency to the WMC are duties and powers 
of the U.S. Employment Service, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Appren- 
ticeship Training Service, and the Training 
Within Industry Service. This order adds 
vast new powers over labor industry to 
those previously exercised by WMC. 

Army-Navy policy. Civilians holding 
key jobs or serving in technical or expert 
positions in federal agencies and in certain 
war industries will not be accepted by the 
Army or Navy as commissioned officers or 
enlisted men unless they first obtain writ- 
ten consent of their employers. Other em- 
ployes of these agencies and industries 
must be released by their draft boards be- 
fore they will be accepted. 

Thus, the armed services recognize the 
importance of ending past hit-or-miss 
practices of recruiting men for military 
duty who might be more useful elsewhere. 

Extension of retirement ages. WLB or- 
ders retirement age of employes of one 
company advanced from 60 to 65 years. 
Mr. McNutt tells Congress that 500,000 
workers can be added to industry by ex- 
tending the retirement age. 

Mr. McNutt’s idea. The War Manpower 
chairman believes that industrial con- 
scription is inevitable. Outlining his views 
before a House committee, Mr. McNutt 
said uncontrolled migration has thrown 
the labor market badly out of joint, pro- 
ducing labor surpluses in some places, 
shortages in others. Idea behind compul- 
sory job placement is to empower the 
Government to tell individuals where they 
should work, place them in jobs it de- 
cides most essential for winning the war. 

Mr. Lund’s idea. Speaking for organized 
labor, Wendell Lund, labor director of the 
War Production Board, who followed Mr. 
McNutt before the same committee, said 
tackling of this labor supply and place- 
ment job should not wait upon legislation. 
“Labor,” he said, “has no cantankerous or 
theoretical views as to the necessity of 
legislation in this field.” Mr. Lund’s view 
is that U.S. agencies, through their power 
to direct hiring practices of Government 
contractors, can compel institution of la- 
bor market controls without legislation. 
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Employers’ Pleas of Poverty 
Ruled Out in Pay Rise Case 


Of interest to managers of business 
enterprises is a paragraph in a recom- 
mendation for wage increases just 
made by a three-man board. The 
board was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to settle the last bit of un- 
finished business growing out of last 
year’s protracted dispute between the 
railroads and the unions over wages 
and vacations. 

Said the board, in taking note of 
pleas of inability by some of the roads 
to meet recommended pay raises: 

“Such embarrassment as is occa- 
sioned by the board’s recommenda- 
tions to the carriers is an inevitable 
incident of governmental control of 
wages, particularly in a war economy. 
The problem of wages must be dealt 
with by industries and cannot be es- 
tablished for each individual busi- 
ness.” 











Mr. Lund also suggests: Appointment 
of a War Production Board committee, 
with a union man as adviser, to place war 
orders in labor-shortage areas; “Labor 
utilization inspectors” in war plants to 
end overstaffing and labor hoarding and 
to make sure every man is fully utilized; 
WPB scheduling of production and alloca- 
tion to prevent layoffs and shutdowns, 
along with higher compensation to keep 
laid-off workers from migrating. 

But whatever view prevails, this fact 
is obvious: The Government already is 
trying, by use of its power of regulation 
and its power to fatten the workers’ purses, 
to keep men and women at their present 
production jobs until the war is won. 





Overtime pay. President Roosevelt’s 
order restricting overtime pay for week- 
end and holiday work is not as sweeping 
as it originally appeared to be. A second 
order adds a degree of flexibility. The Sec- 
retary of Labor now has authority to set 
aside the order in any industry or occupa- 
tion in which she finds existing wage 
stabilization agreements to be working sat- 
isfactorily, or in industries and occupations 
in which she finds such action necessary or 
advisable for successful war prosecution. 

The original order forbade payment of 
premium wages for overtime work on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays except when such 
work is performed on the sixth or seventh 
days of an employe’s regular work week. 
Employes are entitled to double time only 
when required to work seven consecutive 
days in a work week. Time and one-half 
may be paid for work on holidays, but 
double time is barred for holiday work. 


Deferring essential men. Employ- 
ers who have hesitated to ask deferment 
from the draft for employes they consider 
essential need hesitate no longer. Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey says failure to do 
so is a “matter of false patriotism.” 

While it is not compulsory for employers 
to file such requests, it is most advisable 
that they do so. Otherwise, local draft 
boards will not get full information on 
men who might be more valuable in their 
jobs than in the Army. The whole object 
of Selective Service is to keep a proper bal- 
ance between fighting men and workers 
needed to produce food and equipment. 


War Strikes 


Eighteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
during the week ended Sept. 12. They in- 
volved 23,564 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 63,8388 man days of labor. The 
number showed a decline of six from the 
24 stoppages of the previous week. 

The totals: 

9 ClO strikes. 

8 AFL strikes. 


1 strike involving both ClO and 
AFL unions. 





At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClO Unions 
UNITED AUTO WorKERS: 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
Campbell-Wyant and Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Carnegie-Illinois Ordnance Plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va. 
R. C. Mahone, Detroit. 
Pitcairn Co., Valve Div., Barberton, O. 
H. H. Robertson, Ambridge, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
UniTep Mine WorKers CHEMICAL DiIvIsION: 
Standard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 
TSXTILE WORKERS: 
—- Cotton Mills Co., Inc., Lumber- 
on, 


Involving AFL Unions 


BuILDING TRADES: 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal 
Job, Detroit. 
San Francisco Construction Projects, 
San Francisco. 
CARPENTERS AND ROoorers: 
Love Airfield, Rifle Construction Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 
CARPENTERS: 
Washington, D. C., Construction Jobs. 
CHEMICAL WoRKERS: 
East Alton Mfg. Co., East Alton, Ill. 
Meat CUTTERS: 
Jerpe Commission Co., 
Seward, Nebr. 
FLINT GLASS WORKERS: 
Kimble Giass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
‘TEAMSTERS: 
New Jersey Teamsters, Paterson, N. J. 


Construction 


Omaha and 


Involving AFL and CIO Unions 


AFL FeperaL Lasor UNION and CIO E.ec- 
TRICAL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
Corcoran Metal Products Corp., Wash- 
ington, Ind. 
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Keeping a Hand in Politics 


Mr. Roosevelt's warning 
that country’s arms output 
still is far short of goal 


President Roosevelt is thinking of three 
and a half years of war. That is why he 
comtinues to warn of harder times ahead, 
why the grip steadily tightens upon men 
wanted to fight and women needed to work 
in war plants—and why Mr. Roosevelt 
keeps a watchful eye upon every straw in 
the political wind. 

Three and a half years will take Amer- 
ica past the time for another presidential 
election. Even if the time of fighting should 
be cut in half, the man who is President 
and the party that rules Congress after 
the 1944 elections will make the peace and 
fix the costume for America’s role after 
the war. To Mr. Roosevelt, it is unthink- 
able that America should fight the war 
and retire again to isolationism. 

The only way he can help to prevent 





—Harris & Ewing 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
m not going to receive it’ 


RISING SUN 
President: ‘‘I’ 
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Why Executive Desires to Help His Party Stay in Power During War 


this is to take an active part in politics, 
either openly or behind the scenes. The 
Governors and Senators and Representa- 
tives who are being elected this year will 
have a great influence upon the selection 
of delegates to the next national political 
conventions and the instructions they take 
with them. Moreover, unless the President 
has a Congress that works with him in 
fighting the war, his own work during the 
next three and a half years will be harder, 
his time will be divided between directing 
the war and arguing with Congress over 
its various details. 

All of this makes this year’s election 
very important to him. Many an isolation- 
ist came through the primaries. Most of 
them are Republicans. And the primary 
voting set something of a national apathy 
record. Pollsters say Republicans are more 
likely to vote than Democrats. The na- 
tional interest in elections needs a shot in 
the arm. And the President is a good man 
with the needle. 

His present tussle with 
Congress is an indication of 
the care with which he is 
moving. Before Congress 
went on its informal vaca- 
tion, its leaders were cer- 
tain that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
tended to step in and stop 
the price balloon that was 
being pumped up by wages 
and farm products. These 
leaders thought they had 
that assurance. 

But, while they were gone, 
the cry of dictatorship arose. 
Instead of acting himself, the 
President recalled Congress, 
warning flatly that, if Con- 
gress did not act, he would. 
Congress still may give him 
a chance to act. 

Tighter war controls are 
steadily being developed. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in telling Con- 
that lend-lease deliv- 
had crossed the five 
billion dollar mark in the 
last 18 months, said the 
United States had gone little 
more than half way toward 
its maximum war _ produc- 
tion. He added: 

“Not until we have reached 
the maximum—and we can 
only do this by stripping our 
civilian economy to the bone 
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—can our fighters and those of our allies 
be assured of the vastly greater quanti. 
ties of weapons required to turn the tide”) 

The Manpower Commission is moving 
toward freezing labor in important indus! 
tries and toward compulsory job place! 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt last week gave the 
Commission direction over the United 
States Employment Service, the Nation 
Youth Administration, the Apprentice 
Training Service and the Training Withig 
Industry Service, thus giving it command 
of both job training and job placement. 

The presidential visiting list was 
crowded. Senators Barkley of Kentucky, 
Wagner of New York and Brown of Miche 
gan, and Representative Steagall of Ala 
bama were in to talk over their varying 
price-wage control measures. Secretary 
Hull, after dressing down the Vichy Am 
bassador for French treatment of the Jews, 
gave Mr. Roosevelt: a fill-in on foreign 
affairs. 

The Pacific War Council got from the 
President the latest word on the fighting 
in the Solomons. Donald M. Nelson spent 
t5 minutes talking over plans for the new 
rubber agency. William M. Jeffers, Union 
Pacific Railroad president, was picked to 
direct the agency. He will work directly 
with Mr. Nelson, whom the President told 
to assume full responsibility for and con- 
trol over all phases of the rubber program. 

In his one press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt declined to discuss the inflation con- f 
trol measures. He talked about the St. 
Lawrence waterway project, said power 
from it was badly needed for war plants 
in New England but, that there was 4 
question whether the project properly 
could be undertaken now because of 
shortages of materials. 
















































































































He began the conference by saying five 
tons of scrap metal had been found around 
the White House and that all householders 
should search their homes for scrap. If the | 
scrap is not turned in voluntarily, the Gov- 
erment may have to take it, he added. 

The President saw the American flag 
go down in one ceremony during the week. 
He gave, through lend-lease, a subchaser \ 
to Norway and watched the Norwegiat 
flag replace the American at the mast- 
head. But he refused to have anything to 
do with the Japanese flag. One such flag 
that his son James had helped to capture 
on Makin Island was sent to him. He 
ordered it tucked away in the Marine 
Corps archives. Mr. Roosevelt would not 
touch the flag of the Rising Sun. 
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S Khe too, 00 @ Baldwin! 


For more than a century the name “Baldwin” has Today, as in the First World War, Baldwin is de- 
meant “‘loccmotive’’ to railroad men throughout the voting its efforts to this dual task of producing 
world. Baldwin still serves the railroads, meeting ordnance materiel and, at the same time, meeting 
their demands for modern power. Baldwin steam the demand for its regular products so urgently 
locomotives are helping the railroads to handle needed to help achieve victory. 
greater tonnage—at higher speed—than ever before 
in history. Baldwin Diesel-Electric switchers are 
speeding freight movements in yards and terminals 
from coast to coast. 

But, today, Baldwin is more than a builder of 
railroad motive power. The skill and experience 


. — ; , ; The Baldwin Locomotive W orks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
of the Baldwin organization is being applied to 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 


; ; " ‘ , : Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
y y a) y ; 
the building of tanks, guns and many other things Sichicar Guiieia the he Vacs Sete Gaene Te Ghee 


Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


needed by our armed forces and by industries 


essential to the war program. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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IMledals with a 
certain gilt of prophecy 


"Tuese are a few of the medals for orig- 
inal research and accomplishment that 
have been awarded, from time to time, 
to scientists in the Kodak Research Labo- 
ratories. They are shown here not to 
emphasize a glorious past, but because 
they have a certain gift of prophecy ... 


The Kodak Laboratories have some of the 
qualities of great universities and the 
philanthropic research foundations... 
Scientists and young men with an idea 
often come here to Rochester. They get 
a hearing. If the idea is reasonable, and 
original, they get encouragement. If need- 
ed, they get the help of men of vast ex- 
perience, and the best facilities the world 
affords. 


Some of the greatest of recent devel- 
opments in photography have come from 
such collaboration. The Kodachrome 
process—movies and snapshots in full 
color... “ultra-speed photographs” — 
exposures of as little as 1/1,000,000 of a 
second—which show what the eye alone 
can never see...the aerial films which are 


now enabling our country’s flyers to cut 


through camouflage with their cameras or 
observe the success of their bombs from 
beyond the reach of anti-aircraft. 

Pure research is not self-seeking. 

For example, it doesn’t “pay” Kodak 
to make 125 different types of plates for 
astronomical photography—but without 
them, the observatories of the world 
would be half-blinded. Such work may 
never pay in dollars, but our growing 
knowledge of the Universe depends on 
it. And who knows what day—or night 
—may bring a discovery that will change 
the entire pattern of our thinking and 
lead us to another world? 


These medals are important—as symbols 
of a search that never ceases. They stand 
for the enrichment of our lives in many 
ways thus far... from the simple snap- 
shot of a loved one, to the last great 
movie you saw, faultless in its recording 


of scenes and sound. 

And the work of the vast laboratory 
at Kodak Park was never so significant as 
at the present time... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


AND NOW... Just as this magazine was going to press, Eastman Kodak Company received, on 
behalf of itself and its employees, the highly coveted Army-Navy Production Award for high 
achievement in the production of war equipment. The Company regards this latest distinction 
as by far the most important of all, and believes that it should be recorded here because this 
Medal also carries with it “a certain gift of prophecy.” 
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Royal Photographic Society 
(1913) 
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Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
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Optical Society 
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Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
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KODAK MILESTONES 


of direct interest to the public 


Henderson Award A few 
London and Provincial 
Photographic Association 


wea AK 


1884 Eastman invents paper 1918 Fast double-coated X-ray 


~ “stripping” film—the beginning of — film stimulates the growth of radi- 
AN — photographic film ology. 
a 1888 The No. 1 Kodak and birth 1923 Eastman system of amateur 
; \ \ of the photofinishing system (“You cinematography, with 16-mm. cam- 
r ‘ press the button—we do the rest”) _ FS, projectors, films, and reversal 
" popularize amateur photography. processing, makes home movies 
~~ practicable 

ee a 1889 First commercial produc- 1028 Kedsh inweduces ficet ame 
. Ai 3 § ad 

Sold 2 rent roll film, includ- 2 , 
Gold Medal \ 8 Gon of traneperent re clud teur motion pictures in full color. 


hb 


Society of Vienna 


Hurter ond Driffield Medal 
Royal Photographic Society 


ing the film that first made motion 
pictures practic al. 


1891 Daylight loading of their 
cameras enables amateurs to buy 
and use film anywhere 


1898 The Folding Pocket Kodak 
—ancestor of all modern folding roll- 
film cameras— is perfected and 
placed on the market 


1900 The dollar Brownie makes 


photography the sport of millions 


1903 Kodak’s new easy-to-handle 
“non-curling” film greatly simplifies 
the processing of still pictures. 


1913 Eastman brings out special 
sheet films to replace cumbersome 
glass plates in portraiture and X-ray 
work; also the first panchromatic 
film for motion pictures. 


1931 New films inaugurate use of 
high-speed panchromatic materials 
throughout black-and-white pho- 
tography — snapshots at night, for 
example. 


1932 Ciné-Kodak Eight, plus 
8-mm. projectors and films, places 
home movies within the reach of 
almost everyone. 


1935 Full-color Kodachrome 
Film becomes the gateway to the new 
era of color photography. 


1941 Kodak introduces the first 
direct full-color photographic prints 
(Minicolor, Kotavachrome). 


1942 Kodacolor Roll Film com- 
pletes the photographic cycle, mak- 
ing it possible to get full-color snap- 
shots with any ordinary camera— 
even a Brownie. 





John Scott Medal 
City of Philadelphia 
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A “hot pilot” gives “him” a firm grip... and they're off—going 
places and doing things...a bombing expedition over a factory in 
Naziland, or wrecking an enemy airfield. 

“He” is the “stick,” called the control column on today’s war planes. 
“He’s” shiny and bright and dependable, and strong as strong can be. 
“He’s” made of aluminum alloy. Which, by the way, makes him an 
even more valuable team-mate. Aluminum is non-magnetic, and does 
not attract the sensitive needle of the near-by compass. 

Every day, hundreds of bombers and fighters roll off the assembly 
lines with Reynolds aluminum alloy at the controls, waiting for that 
firm, confident handshake that will set the course to Victory. 

Every American war plane manufacturer uses Reynolds Aluminum 
for vital parts of U.S. airplanes today. As Senator Lister Hill said on 
the Senate floor, May 15, 1942, “the record of the Reynolds Metals 
Company stands distinct and alone, because this company was the 
first to realize- that enormously increased quantities of aluminum 
metal would be absolutely vital if victory is to be won. | want my 
colleagues and the Nation to know 
that Reynolds Metals Company is the WAR 7 
only company in the United Nations oO 


O 
that dared to enter, on its own re- u& 
sources, the hazardous business of pro- e 


ducing aluminum metal from bauxite.” 
Today, Reynolds Metals Company produces more 


aluminum than France and England together pro 


duced before the war. 


Greater vision and more sweat today mean less blood and fewer tears tomorrow. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


General Offices—Richmond, Virginia 











G.0.P. faces big task 
in attempt to take command 
of House from Democrats 


The nation moves this week into the 
campaign that will decide the political 
complexion of the Congress which may de- 
cide what is to be America’s role after the 
war. The tag ends of the primaries are 
being wound up. And Maine already has 
ratified its Republican nominations. 

The Democrats head toward November 
with the definite feeling that they are 
losing ground. Unless they can reverse the 
trend in the next six weeks, their margin 
of dominance in the House will be short- 
ened considerably. They have no fear for 
the Senate. And to capture the House, the 
Republicans would have to take 49 seats 
away from the This would 
have to be done by a party that is-divided 
as to what the postwar position of America 
should be. One wing, with Wendell Willkie 
as spokesman, would have America shoul- 
der a full share of the burden of keeping 
world peace. The other wing holds many 
an old-line isolationist. 


Democrats. 


There are not enough Senate seats at 
stake in the right places for the Repub- 
licans to aspire to rule in that branch of 
Congress. Of the 22 Senate Democrats 
whose seats are involved in this election, 
9 are in the Solid South. The Republicans 


—Acme 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Connecticut winner... 
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FIGHT FOR CONTROL OF CONGRESS 


Primaries Furnish Few Clues as to Outcome at Polls in November 


would need to collect 19 of the 22 to take 
over the Senate. 

For the Republicans to take command 
in the House, they would have to collect 
every seat in which the Democratic margin 
of victory in 1940 was 12,000 votes or less. 
If the Republicans could do this, they 
pick needed 49 
House seats now held by Democrats. 

That would give them 2 more seats in 
California, 2 in Connecticut, 1 in Dela- 
ware, 6 in Illinois, 2 in Indiana, 2 in Iowa, 
1 in Kansas, 1 in Kentucky, 2 in Mary- 
land, 2 in Massachusetts, 2 in Michigan, 
5 in Missouri, 2 in New Jersey, 7 in New 
York, 2 in Ohio, 1 in Oregon, 4 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 in Virginia, 2 in Washington and 
2 in West Virginia. In fully a fourth of 
these districts, 12,000 votes is more than 
10 per cent of the total cast in 1940. 

It would require something of a major 
political upheaval to accomplish such an 


would up exactly the 


overturn. And the strong sentiment needed 
for such an upset does not usually spring 
from a field of silence. It 
sprouts signs in advance. The primaries re- 


full-grown 


flected no such signs. 

The primaries were marked by a gen- 
eral apathy on the part of the voters. 
State after State polled its smallest num- 
ber of votes in years. 

Nor did the primaries furnish much of a 
clue to the feeling of the voters with re- 
gard to the war. Some of the outstanding 
isolationists of Congress were renominated. 
\ few were beaten. Most of those renomi- 
nated were Republicans. Most of those 
beaten were Democrats. The Republicans 
could stay inside their party and be isola- 
tionist. The Democrats had to step off the 
reservation. There is no way of determin- 
many of the 
beaten Democrats were inspired by their 
opposition to the Administration. 

Resentment against the Administration 
showed up in the Southern primaries. W. 
Lee O’Daniel 


Senate in 


ing how votes against the 


was renominated for the 
Texas. The Administration fa- 
vored his opponent. Former Senator James 
QO. Eastland led Senator Wall Doxey in 
Mississippi. Mr. Doxey 
Administration favorite. Senator 
Burnett Maybank, another Administration 
favorite, had a close squeak in South Caro- 
lina. Many 
voted anti-Administration in these States. 


was the behind- 
scenes 


a planter and business man 


The votes reflected resentment against 
labor policies, a dislike of New Dealers, and, 
in some instances, a rising tide of racial 
feeling, although in other i 
Georgia—candidates who based their cam- 


cases—as in 








paigns on race prejudice were beaten. From 
whatever source these anti-Administration 
votes sprang, they hold no comfort for Re- 
publicans. It was purely an intra-party 
row, of no more partisan importance than 
Maine’s big Republican vote. ; 

Outside the South, however, a general 
impatience with the slow-moving war ef- 
forts has been recorded in poll after poll. 
The Gallup polls have shown that the Pres- 
ident’s personal popularity was slipping, 
and a wish for a more resolute program. 

Issues are taking form slowly. The 
general cry of both parties is: Get on 
with the war. Where the Republicans fall 
apart is on plans for the future. They 
agree, fairly well, upon the thesis for its 
fighting as expounded by Clare Boothe 
Luce in talking herself into a congressional 
nomination in “While the 
Administration and many of its appointees 
have talked a tough war, so far, unhappily, 
they have fought a soft one.” 
unified commands, tougher management 
and an elimination of waste and _ polities. 
This is a fairly clear campaign line. 

One Michigan man- 
aged to keep out of the campaign: Gerald 
L. K. Smith, one-time political lieutenant 
of the late Huey Long, inscribed on his 
banner the slogan: “Tires for everybody.” 
Michigan Republicans cut his banner down 
and nominated for the Senate Judge Ho- 
mer Ferguson, a racket-smashing jurist. 


Connecticut: 


She wanted 


issue the voters 


—Wide World 
GERALD L. K. SMITH 
- «- Michigan loser 
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Can the President Fix Wartime Prices 
Under Powers Granted by Constitution? 


Edwin Borchard 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Law, Yale 
University School of Law, 


answers: 


My answer is, No. The argument for 
an affirmative answer must assume that 
Congress has little place in our Govern- 
ment in time of war. Yet Congress typifies 
and symbolizes the democratic form of 
government. An attack upon it is therefore 
an attack upon democracy itself. 


Herbert Wright 


Washington, D.C.; Professor of Internal 
Law and Head of the Department of Poli- 
tics, The Catholic University of America; 
Former Managing Editor, Constitutional 
Review, 


answers: 

Under the Constitution alone, it belongs 
exclusively to the Congress to enact legis- 
lation essential to the prosecution of war 
with vigor and success, except such as 
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Proposals for inflation control 
have aroused nationwide discus- 
sion as to the extent of the wartime 
powers of the President under the 
Constitution. The President has told 
Congress that he will accept the 
responsibility of fixing prices of 
farm commodities and stabilizing 
wages unless legislation authoriz- 
ing him to regulate the cost of liv- 
ing is enacted by October 1. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 





| 


United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress and other au- 
thorities on constitutional law the 
following question: 


In your opinion, has the 
President power under the 
Constitution to fix wartime 
prices as a measure for suc- 
cessful prosecution of the 
war? 


Some answers appear herewith. 
More will be printed next week. 








interferes with the command of forces and 
the conduct of campaigns, which belongs 
exclusively to the President. 

Price fixing, so far as it is a federal func- 
tion, whether under the commerce clause 
or as an incident to the prosecution of 
war, belongs exclusively to the Congress. 
“But neither can the President, in war 
more than in peace, intrude upon the 
proper authority of Congress, nor Congress 
upon the proper authority of the Presi- 
dent.” (ex parte Milligan). 

However, there have been cases in which 
a President, because of the necessity of time 
and with the assured support of the lead- 
ers of Congress, has taken action deemed 
essential for the national welfare, even 
when not within his constitutional com- 
petence, and such actions have been sub- 
sequently formally validated by the Con- 


ogress 
gress. 


Rep. U. S. Guyer 


(Rep.), Kans.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 
answers: 

Technically, 1 do not believe that the 
President has the power, under the Consti- 
tution, to fix wartime prices. 

To fix prices and wages regulates the 
value of money, and the Constitution 
designates that one of the exclusive powers 
of the Congress. 

Everything and anything goes in “emer- 
gencies” and wartime. If Congress fails to 
assume its function of legislation, the Presi- 
dent will do this regardless of the Consti- 
tution and the people will not complain, 
nor can Congress, logically, for it has the 
power and opportunity to act. 

However, this has nothing to do with 


34 


-_ 


your question. No such power, in my 
opinion, is provided by the Constitution. 


Samuel T. Ansell 


Washington, D. C.; Attorney at Law, Acting 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
1917-18, 


answers: 


It is my view that the President does 
not have such power except under the 
conditions here indicated. 

Since the subject primarily lies in the 
legislative field, the Congress of the United 
States under its war power may legislate 
upon it. But if the Commander in Chief 
finds that lack of legislation upon the 
subject is impeding or endangering his 
successful prosecution of the war, and the 
Congress, so advised by the President, 
does not seasonably legislate upon the 
subject, then and then only has the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief the power 
and duty to act. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Education and Labor, 


answers: 

The fixing of prices is without question 
a legislative function. There is not the 
shadow of authority in the Constitution or 
in precedent for the President to assume 
legislative functions in war-time any more 
than in peacetime. 

His only additional powers arise from 
his position as Commander in Chief, and 
relate solely to the actions of the Army 
and Navy. They do not justify any gen- 
eral control of the civilian population ex- 
cept as authority is given by Congress. 
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The man who slept like 
eighty million dollars 


SK THIS clear-eyed Pullman passenger 

how he slept last night and he 
would probably say, “Like a million 
dollars!” 


As a matter of fact, he could say eight) 
million for Pullman 
eighty million dollars, in recent years, to 


has invested 


improve the comfort Pullman passengers 
enjoy. 

The larger part of this money was used 
to add many new lightweight sleeping 
car trains to the Pullman fleet. A good 
share was used to install air-conditioning 
in thousands of Pullman cars already in 
service. A// of it was devoted to making 


SZEEP GOING — 


rail-Pullman the most pleasant restful 


way of going places fast. 
These additions and 


were undertaken during the depression, 


improvements 


because of Pullman's deep faith in the 
American future. 

They are reported to you here because 
the added equipment now helps Pullman 
maintain adequate service to civilians while 
doing its wartime job of moving troops. 

And the extra comforts and conven- 
iences that make a modern Pullman so 
relaxing give you who still must travel 
the sleep going that you need to keep 
going as you must 


TO KEZP GOING 


Go FULLMAWV 


KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS .. . PULLMAN EMPLOYEES ARE KEEPING THEIRS! 





Copyright 1942, The Pullman Company 





sailors 


More than half a million soldiers, 
and marines go Pullman every month. And 


travel is the heaviest in history 
That’s why you help when you: 1. Make 
reservations early; 2. Cancel unwanted space 
promptly; 3. Take only necessary luggage, 
i. Travel in the middle of the week. 
Your cooperation will be sincerely appreciated. 


civilian 


and; 
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Nationwide Gas Rationing? 
General Acceptance by Press 


Nationwide gasoline rationing, recom- 
mended by the Baruch Committee as the 
only realistic method of meeting the rub- 
ber shortage, is generally accepted by the 
commenting press as a hardship that can- 
not be avoided. The forthright Commit- 
tee’s report in condemning confusion in 
Washington also meets with approval. 

To ignore the advice of the Committee 
would be “folly” in the opinion of the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.), 
which says: “President Roosevelt ought to 
proceed at once with the rubber conserva- 
tion and production recommended.” Simi- 
larly, the Washington (Pa.) Observer 
(Rep.) declares: “The Baruch plan should 
go into effect at once.” 

The Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Journal 
(Ind.) contends that “the public should 
soon be able to convince itself that adher- 
ence to the rubber program 
hundred per cent.” 

Most of the editors believe that the pro- 
gram is assured of general acceptance. 

“As ‘discomfort and defeat’ 
there is only one choice,” says the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) . “We will 
take discomfort, in whatever amount is 
necessary, until the war is over.” 

“The implications of the Committee’s 
report are weighty for the American motor- 
ing public,” observes the Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger and Inquirer (Dem.). “By means 
of rationing, the average annual mileage 
per car will be held to 5,000 miles. But 


must be a 


between 


Cargill in Hartford Times 
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these restrictions, we believe, will be ac- 
cepted willingly. 

“We don’t realize how easy it will be 
to get along on an average of 5,000 miles 
of motor travel a year—or none—until we 
actually do it,” says the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.). 

However, the San Antonio (Tex.) Ez- 
press (Ind.) holds that Texans generally 
will concur in the protest of their Governor 
against the recommended nationwide gas 
rationing on the ground that “motor fuel 
is abundant and highway distances are 
long.” says the Express: “Only sensible 
driving will save tires.” 


Werner in Chicago Sun 


AT CONFUSION -CROSSROADS 


And the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal 
and Chieftain (Ind.) argues that “thou- 
sands of people who must have automobile 
and truck transportation are going to be 
definitely hurt,” but adds: “Most persons 
will accept the recommendations without 
too much grumbling.” 

The report, in the opinion of the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) , 
is “like a fresh breeze blowing away the 
noisome fog of confusion and controversy,” 
while the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) 
declares it to be “one of the most hopeful 
things that have come out of Washington 
in months.” 

“It is complete, convincing and con- 
structive,” observes the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.), while the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News (Ind. Dem.) calls it a 
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Talburt in Washington News 





“blunt, damning indictment of the hap- 
hazard approach to this acute problem.” 
“We're stunned,” asserts the New York 
Post (Ind.). “We’re not used to hearing 
an official commission accuse the Adminis- 
tration that appointed it of ‘procrastina- 
tions, indecisions, conflict of authority, 
clashes of personalities, lack of under- 
standing, delays,’ and so on.” The Post 
adds: “We’re not used to it, but we love 
it. This is something like war talk.” 
Several newspapers comment on_ the 
program for expanding production of syn- 
thetic rubber as outlined by the Com- 
mittee report. Some ask why more atten- 
tion was not given by Washington officials 
to the Russian process offered to this Gov- 
ernment last February, but most of them 
agree that, under the existing circun- 
stances, the best plan is to continue the 
expansion of established processes. 
However, the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.) declares: “The Baruch report, un- 
less Congress acts to the contrary, launches 
this nation on the greatest gamble with a 
vital necessity ever undertaken by our 
people in the midst of war.” The Record 
says that we “should experiment with the 
oil process of making rubber,” but urges 
that increasing attention be given to the 
use of alcohol for synthetic rubber. 
The Chicago Tribune (Ind.) regrets 
that the report did not recommend that 
every encouragement “be given to every- 
one who wishes to go into the business and 
can give evidence that he knows what he 
is talking about,” adding: “The Commit- 
tee has underestimated the capacity of 
private initiative and has greatly overesti- 
mated the capability of bureaucracy to 
produce. It is a capital blunder to leave 
the matter solely to the bureaucrats.” 
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VOICE OF 


In EVERY radio station, electrical transcriptions, or 
recordings, are a vital part of the broadcasting equip- 
ment. These records are used for delayed broadcasts, 
transcribed programs and auditions. 

Formerly, they made these records by coating large 
metal discs with a plastic material. But when require- 
ments of the war industries shut off the metal supply, an 
exhaustive search was started for a satisfactory replace- 
ment material. The problem was to find a material that 
was absolutely flat, could be coated properly, was in 
plentiful supply, and could be manufactured with 
modern production methods. 

After many experiments, glass was suggested and 
tried. The results were amazing. It was found that glass 
could be made flatter than any material ever used, that 
it actually deadened recording noise experienced before. 
that it also solved the problem of warping. Hence, radio 
found glass not only a satisfactory, but a superior 


replacement material. 





YOUR 





RADIO NOW 


peaks from (las 





The radio industry is typical of many who have dis- 
covered how Libbey-Owens:Ford flat and bent glass 
products are fitted to serve in a superior way. It is quite 
likely that our products may open the way for an 
entirely new use of glass in your own product. 

Just consider these facts about glass 

It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is an elec- 
trical insulator. It can be made strong, highly resistant 
to impact and to thermal shock. It can be color-clear, 
or color-full. And it has a wide range of other physical 
and chemical properties that fit it for use for many 
special purposes. 

We will welcome the opportunity to explore with you 
the possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1385 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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DEVELOPING NEW SUPPLY SOURCES 


Growing U. S. Reliance on Hemisphere for Needed Metals and Rubber 


Money, technical aid 
in return for first call 
on exportable surpluses 


The United States has reached a raw 
materials crisis in its efforts to outstrip 
the rest of the world in the production of 
guns, planes, ships and tanks with which 
to defeat the Axis. To meet that crisis, 
increasing reliance is being placed upon 
other nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mines from Canada to Chile are turning 
out critical metals in larger quantities and 
at a faster rate than ever before. Agree- 
ments have been signed with 15 Latin- 
American countries under which the United 
States will buy all the rubber these coun- 
tries can spare through 1946. United States 
money and technicians are aiding in de- 
velopment of new sources of materials, 
helping operation of the known sources at 
capacity. And a co-operative health and 
sanitation program has been worked out to 
protect the lives of the thousands of labor- 
ers engaged in this vast enterprise. 

Here are some of the things that are be- 
ing done to stimulate production of the 
materials so badly needed by the United 
States: 

Minerals. This country has contracted 
to buy virtually all of the exportable sur- 
plus of minerals from Latin-American 
countries. These agreements include prom- 
ises to take copper and nitrates from Chile; 
lead, zinc, mercury and other minerals 
from Mexico; lead, copper, and vanadium 
from Peru; various strategic 
from Brazil and other countries. 

To help expand production of these 
materials, the United States is extending 
high priority ratings to equipment needed 
in the mines, is lending the skills of many 
of its mineral experts, and is assisting in 
developing high-grade iron ore deposits in 
Brazil that will be useful to the Allies in 
their struggle for steel. 

Rubber. This industry, which had its 
commercial beginnings in South America 
but later shifted its center of operations to 
the Far East, is beginning to boom again. 
Fifteen Latin-American nations have 
signed agreements to sell their exportable 
surpluses to the United States. Latest to 
sign is Panama. Under these agreements 
the United States pledges itself to take all 
the surplus rubber of these countries for 
five years. 


materials 
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Millions of American dollars already 
have been made available for rubber de- 
velopments in these countries from a $25,- 
000,000 pool set up by the Rubber Reserve 
Corp. United States buying offices are 
being opened to handle purchases. Brazil 
has organized a $2,500,000 bank to buy 
rubber and finance its development, with 
the help of $1,000,000 of Rubber Reserve 
capital. 

Some of the other steps already taken 
to stimulate rubber development and make 
it a profitable industry in the Hemisphere 
for the postwar years are these: 

More than 100 nurseries have 
established in Latin-American 


been 
countries 
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CHILE‘S PRESIDENT RIOS 
Carries a pledge with him 


and 30,000,000 budded trees have 
been produced. Experimental stations have 
been established in producing areas. U.S. 
rubber manufacturers are investigating 
sources of rubber and developing rubber 
plantations. Thousands of rubber tappers 
are being recruited and plans are being 
worked out for their transportation into 
the jungles of the Amazon Valley, where 
it is estimated there may be as many as 
300,000,000 wild rubber trees. A co-opera- 
tive health program is being worked out 
to protect tappers from the scourge of 
malaria. Included in the health program 


some 


are projects for clinics, hospitals, sanitary 
housing and control of mosquitoes. 

So far, only a relatively small amount 
of rubber has come to the United States 
from Latin America. The expansion pro- 
gram, however, is looking ahead many 
years. It visualizes a Hemisphere self-suf- 
ficient in rubber, through the combination 
of synthetic production in the United 
States and a large natural rubber industry 
in South America. 

Present hope is to get about 10,000 tons 
of rubber from Latin America this year, 
25,000 next year and eventually as much 
as 90,000 tons annually. Ninety thousand 
tons would be four times the estimated 
Hemisphere output in 1941 and well in 
excess of the 65,000-ton peak of the wild 
rubber boom before the first World War. 


Chile. The Chilean Senate is taking no 
chances that President Juan Antonio Rios 
will make commitments to the United 
States when he comes here in October that 
might alter Chile’s policy of nonbelliger- 
ency in the war. The Senate has obtained a 
written pledge from the President that he 
will make no agreements of any kind while 
in the United States. In Chile, the Presi- 
dent must obtain permission of the Senate 
before he can leave the country, and in this 
case the Senate acted to make sure that 
no changes in the country’s status quo 
could be made by the President while he 
is away. 

However, there is a possibility that the 
things that President Rios sees and hears 
in this country will influence him to move 
more closely toward an open break with 
the Axis. Chile and Argentina are the only 
two countries in the Hemisphere that still 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Axis. 

While a large majority of Chileans are 
emotionally on the side of the Allies, the 
percentage of those favoring a break with 
the Axis is lower. Chile’s vulnerability to 
attack along her 2,800-mile coast line is a 
governing factor in their attitude. 

During his visit to the United States 
President Rios is expected to urge in- 
creased shipments of heavy-duty ma- 
chinery, which is badly needed in Chile’s 
mines and other industries. Chile also feels 
that it should be entitled to more finished 
copper from the United States inasmuch 
as it supplies this country with such large 
quantities of raw copper. 
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MEDIUM 
ANTIAIRCRAFT TANKS 


CANNONS 


Built by DODGE MEN 
means... 
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BOMBER 
FUSELAGE 
SECTIONS 





KEEP "EM ROLLING! 
sicn YOUR puevce . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and biue emblem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 






“LOW SILHOUETTE" WEAPON CARRIERS 


* 


War Products of Chrysler Corporation, in 
which Dodge “Job-Rated” quality and 
craftsmanship have an important part, in- 
clude: Dodge C d Rec i 
Cars . .. Dodge Field Radio Cars . .. Dodge 
Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks . . . Dodge 
Army Carryalis . . . Ambulances . . . Air- 
| Plane, Tank, Marine and Industrial Engines 
| +». Aircraft Parts ... Shells and Projectiles 
.-. Aluminum Forgings . . . Cantonment 
Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens . . . Tent 
Heaters .. . Air Raid Sirens . . . Refriger- 
ation Compréssors . . . Trailer Fire Pumps. 








@ Whether it’s a plane or a tank, 
a truck or a gun... when it comes 
from the skilled hands of Dodge 
craftsmen, it’s dependable . . . and 
it fits the job! 

On every far-flung battlefront, de- 
pendable Dodge war products, built 
with Job-Rated precision and qual- 
ity, are faithfully serving the United 
Nations’ armed forces. 


Back of the battle lines, too, thou- 
sands of dependable Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks, built with this same 
superb craftsmanship, are efficiently 
moving the essential commodities of 
war, industry, and agriculture. 


It’s only natural that Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks—trucks with exactly 
the right engine, clutch, transmis- 
sion, and every other unit to fit the 
job—should last longer, be more de- 
pendable, more economical. 





the useful life of every truck in America! 


So if wartime regulations permit 
you to buy—buy the best while you 
can still get the best. See your de- 
pendable Dodge dealer for a Dodge 
Job-Rated truck, a truck to fit your 
job, save you money. See him for 
All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars! See 
him, too, for Plymouth cars. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TAX PREVIEW FOR 1943 


Effect of Senate Committee Bill on Corporations and Individuals 


How proposed measure 
would differ from 
that passed by House 


A preview of federal tax payments next 
year, as proposed in the Senate version of 
the revenue bill tentatively approved by 
the Finance Committee, discloses that: 

Individuals, as a group, would pay 75 
per cent more increase in income taxes 
by the Senate formula than under the bill 
passed by the House. The tally: Under 
present law, payments are $5,044,800,000 
a year; under the House bill, payments 
would rise $2,872,300,000 to$7,917,100,000; 
under the Senate bill, they would rise 
$5,081,000,000 to $10,125,800,000. 

The Senate Committee voted to raise 
individual income taxes more than 100 per 
cent over present yield, applied the in- 
crease relatively lightly to persons of very 
low and very high incomes, put the great 
bulk of it on the middle class. 

Total increase over present taxes carried 
in the Senate bill is estimated by the 
Treasury at $6,851,700,000. For a full fis- 
cal year, present federal taxes are esti- 
mated at $17,026,000,000. The Senate bill 
would increase this roundly by 40 per cent. 
Individual taxpayers would bear 72 per 
cent of the entire increase. 

Corporations, as a group, received sym- 
pathetic treatment by the Senate Com- 


mittee. The levies of the House bill, their 
spokesmen said, would cause “corporations 
to die like flies after the war.” The Senate 
Committee believed them, lowered the 
House rates, lessened the burden by nearly 
40 per cent. The tally on corporation in- 
come taxes (normal, surtax, excess-profits 
combined): Under present law, taxes are 
$7,647,100,000 a year; under the House 
bill they would rise by $2,640,700,000 to 
$10,287,800,000; under the Senate bill, by 
$1,501,500,000 to $9,148,600,000. 

Above estimates are net. That is, they 
cover net yield to the Treasury after the 
payment of: 

Postwar refunds. The House provided 
none; the Senate Committee decided to 
temper the effect of the high rates by 
granting refunds, payable by annual in- 
stallments after the close of the war, to 
both individuals and corporations. Purpose 
also was to increase the amount of taxes 
flowing into the Treasury during the war 
and to help fight inflation. Here is the 
Senate formula, as tentatively approved: 

Corporations would receive 10 per cent 
of the amounts they pay in excess-profits 
taxes. These refunds are estimated, on the 
basis of 1942 business volume, at $570,- 
400,000 annually. 

Individuals would receive up to $500 for 
single taxpayers, $1,000 for married per- 
sons, plus $100 for each dependent. Those 
figures are tops and relatively few would 
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TAX MAKERS GEORGE, MORGENTHAU, DOUGHTON 
... forced savings galloped into the picture 
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receive the limit. They are determined by 
a formula based on the amount individu- 
als would pay in taxes under a new pro- 
vision inserted by the Senate Committee 
in the tax bill. This provision imposes: 

A so-called Victory tax (a 5 per cent 
tax on all income of more than $12 a week 
or $624 a year) upon all individuals re- 
gardless of marital status. The refund 
would amount to 25 per cent of the Victory 
tax levied on single taxpayers and 40 per 
cent upon married persons up to refund 
limits of $500 and $1,000, respectively. 

For example: A married person with 
gross income of $3,000 a year would pay 
the Victory tax of 5 per cent on $3,000 
less $624 (the exemption), or $2,376. The 
tax would amount to $118.80. The refund 
would amount to 40 per cent of $118.80, 
or $47.52. A single person earning $3,000 
also would pay a Victory tax of $118.80, 
but his refund would be only 25 per cent, 
or $29.70. 

Total of postwar refunds to individuals 
is estimated by the Treasury at $1,169, 
000,000. This figure is not included in the 
grand total of $10,125,800,000 net tax 
shown above, but is in addition thereto. 
When it is considered, the tax liability of 
individuals in 1943 would rise to $11,294, 
800,000. 

To put it another way, the Treasury 
would collect, under the Senate bill, $570, 
400,000 from corporations and $1,169, 
000,000 from individuals, or a total of 
$1,739,400,000 which it does not consider 
net revenue inasmuch as this money would 
have to be returned to taxpayers after the 
war. When this $1,739,400,000 is added to 
the $6,851,700,000 net increase under the 
Senate bill, the result is a gross increase in 
taxes (tax liability) of $8,591,100,000 over 
present levies. 

The Victory tax is written into the Sen- 
ate bill as distinguished from a withhold- 
ing method of tax collection carried in the 
House measure. The House bill provided 
that employers and certain other debtors 
should withhold 5 per cent from wages 
and salaries, interest and dividends, above 
certain exemptions based on the taxpay- 
er’s marital status. This was simply an 
advance collection, the amount collected 
to be applied in full against subsequent 
income taxes. The Victory tax is an out- 
right tax, only a part of which may be ap- 
plied to postwar refunds. 

Other withholdings are in early pros- 
pect. The old-age benefit tax levied under 
the Social Security Act, for instance, now 
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AMERICAS. 
FIGHTING FLYERS 


DESERVE 
THE WORLDS BEST GUNS! 


-THATS THE CHALLENGE 


OLDSMOBILE IS MEETING TODAY! 


“FIRE-POWER” for the fighting men 
who fly our fighter planes! Almost a 
year ago, Oldsmobile began volume 
production of automatic airplane 
cannon—the hard-hitting, fast-shoot- 
ing guns that give our airmen their 
“Sunday-punch,” to deliver the final 
knock-out over Nazis or Japs. These 
cannon fire deadly, high-explosive 
shell, at a rate of hundreds a min- 


The Army and Navy 

bave joined in pre- 

senting toOldsmobile 

vy the new Army-Navy 

w ~\ Production Award. 










ute, at a range of thousands of feet. 
They've got to be good, to be worthy 
of the men who use them. For 
America’s airmen—selected carefully, 
under rigid mental and physical 
qualifications, and trained thoroughly 


in every phase of aerial combat—; 


acknowledge no superiors in any 
sky! Oldsmobile is proud to be 
producing for men like these—and 
equally proud to be building for 
the men in the ground forces, long- 
range cannon for tanks, plus shot 
and shell for tanks and the artillery! 
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The men behind the guns in Uncle Sam's 


great tanks deserve the best, too. 


For 


them, Oldsmobile is building heavy can- 


non, and shell to go with them. 


THE 
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LDSMOBILE "cr" GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER”" FOR 
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Oily, Greasy 
Floors Endanger 
Worker Safety and 
Increase Fire 
Liability 


Speed Removal of 
Hazardous Substances 
With a Finnell 
Scrubber-Rinser-Drier 


Size Illustrated 
Has Capacity of 
3,750 Sq. Ft. of Floor 
Per Hour! 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 












FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


MUST KEEP PACE 
With War Production! 


Because of the faster-collecting oil and 
grease resulting from large-scale produc- 
tion, far speedier equipment is necessary 
to do today’s job of floor-maintenance 
. . to help prevent accident due to 
slippery floors. Worker injuries are a 
serious menace to the war effort. 


A Finnell Scrubber-Rinser- Drier, with 
one operator, can clean —hour for hour 
—many times the floor-area possible 
with other methods and more operators. 
It’s acomplete cleaning unit all in one! — 
requires no separate equipment for 
rinsing and picking up the water — 
hence the speed and ease with which it 
gets in and out of busy production areas. 
Largest size has a capacity of 8,750 sq. 
ft. per hour, and there’s also a size for 
in-between requirements. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3709B East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


_ BRANCHES 
) IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 








is 1 per cent on workers’ wages and salaries 
up to $3,000 a year for both workers and 
employers. On Jan. 1, 1943, this levy wil] 
rise automatically, unless Congress should 
change it in the meantime, to 2 per cent in 
each case—a total of 4 per cent on pay 
rolls. The worker thus faces withholding of 
7 per cent of his pay on earnings between 
$624 and $3,000 a year after next New 
Year’s—5 per cent Victory tax and 2 per 
cent Social Security tax. Nor is that all, 
Forced savings are galloping into the 
picture, may be written 
ment) 


(as an amend- 
into the pending tax bill before 
January 1, although chances are Congress 
will defer action on this proposal until 
early next year. Treasury officials now are 
working on a forced savings plan which 
Secretary Morgenthau says is designed to 
supplement, rather than to replace, the 
present voluntary savings plan. It is to be 
considered by a committee of 11, including 
the Secretary, Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The forced savings plan contemplates 
that employers shall withhold a certain 
amount from each worker’s pay. The 
amount withheld would be invested in 
War Bonds payable to the taxpayer some 
time after the war. Should’ the Treasury 
formula call for withholding 10 per cent 
of pay—the percentage withheld under the 
voluntary plan of War Bonds buying— 
the result then would be that: 

Wage earners and salaried persons would 
have, roundly, 17 per cent of their pay 
withheld each payday: 2 per cent Social 
Security tax, 5 per cent Victory tax, 10 
per cent for forced savings. In addition to 
sustaining these withholdings, they would 
have to pay the heavy increase in income 
taxes contemplated under the pending bill. 
Rates under the Senate Committee's 
‘cntatively approved bill are: 

For individuals: A normal rate of 6 per 
cent computed on net income, less the 
earned income credit (10 per cent up to 
$14,000), less exemption and _ allowances 
for dependents, as compared with a present 
rate of 4 per cent; a surtax starting at 18 
per cent on the first $2,000 of net income, 
less exemption and allowances for de- 
pendents (but making no allowance for 
earned income credit), and rising to 82 
per cent on income in excess of $200,000. 
Present surtax rates start at ~ per cent on 
the first $2,000 and rise io 77 per cer on 
income of more than $5,000,000. 

In fixing these rates, the Senate Co 
mittee reversed itself at the last minu’ 
It previously had split lo.- surtax bracket 
and raised surtax rates on income between 
$1,500 and $8,000. On the final day of 
executive sessions, the Committee rescinded 
this action and decided to adopt the rates 
in the House bill. 

For corporations: Those with net in- 
come would be taxed under the Senate bill 
as follows: normal tax, 24 per cent; surtax, 
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Blinkers in the Night 





Call Crews to Battle Stations 


C peseted messages from ship to ship 
marshal the naval task unit for smashing 
attack against an enemy base. Signals of a 
different kind enable business men to in- 
crease the striking power of America’s 
fighting forces, by speeding the completion 
of war orders. 

Larger inventories, larger payrolls, 
slower turn-over are signs which may 
forecast an expanding need for credit in 


businesses engaged on prime contract or 


subcontract orders. Fortunately, this war 
finds America armed with ample credit 
resources, available at low cost to sound 
enterprise. 

The Chase seeks every opportunity to 
cooperate with American industry to meet 
its heavy credit requirements in time of 
war. Our facilities are available directly to 
corporations in Greater New York, and 
through our correspondent local banks in 


all other parts of the United States. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














16 per cent; excess-profits tax, 90 per cent 
of excess-profits net income, which would 
be figured on a different base from normal 
and surtax income. Capital stock tax would 
be repealed. 

A limit of 80 per cent on adjusted net 
income, however, would apply to corpora. 
tion taxes, and those paying this limit 
would be given, along with others, the 
postwar credit described above. 

Except for one change, the Senate Com- 
mittee adhered to House rates on corpora- 
tions. The change was to lower the surtax, 
which the House had fixed at 21 per cent, 
Presumably the Senate Committee lowered 
the rate because of testimony by many 
corporate witnesses that the House rate 
might workirreparable hardship upon them. 

Certain classes of corporations face ad. 
ditional relief under the Senate bill. Public 
utilities other than railroads would be al- 
lowed to deduct from surtax net income 
amounts paid as current dividends on pre- 
ferred stock; mining companies increasing 
output to meet wartime needs would be 
given a credit computed by an intricate 
formula upon volume of production in ex- 
cess of normal; more liberal deductions 
would be allowed for pension trusts; tax- 
ing of mutual insurance companies other 
than life would be liberalized, and cor- 
porations whose fiscal year does not cor- 
respond with the calendar year would be 
taxed by a formula more to their liking 
than under the House bill. 

All these considerations, regarded as e- 
sential, entered into the reduction in cor- 
porate levies written into the tentative 
Senate bill. 

Sales taxes, as such, were barred, by a 
vote of 11 to 8, from the Senate Commit- 
tee bill. A few changes were made in ex- 
cise taxes on selected goods and the House- 
approved tax of 5 per cent on freight 
charges was deleted from the Senate bill. 
Under that measure: 

Cigarettes would be taxed one-half a 
cent more (same as the House bill pro- 
vides) per pack of 20; a move to make the 
tax less for so-called economy brands was 
beaten. The tax on passenger fares was 
raised to 15 per cent (now 5 per cent, with 
the House-approved rate 10 per cent) and 
on berths and Pullman seats (now 5 per 
cent) it was raised to 20 per cent. Two- 
for-a-nickel cigars and smoking tobacco 
would be taxed at present rates; higher- 
priced cigars at higher rates. Pari-mutuel 
wagers were down for a 5 per cent tax in 
the House bill; this was deleted by the 
Senate Committee. 

With minor changes, other House-ap- 
proved rates were upheld by the Senate 
Committee. 

The Senate Committee bill, however, is 
not yet the law. It faces a fight in the Sen- 
ate, where attempts probably will be made 
by sales tax advocates and others to 
amend it. After passage by the Senate, it 
must go to conference to adjust House 
differences. What will happen in the Senate 
and conference cannot now be forecast. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 0 











2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


rend of Arnerseam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Present tax measures before Congress should not be viewed as any definite 
guide to the tax pattern for future war years. 

As a matter of fact: Treasury experts already are at work on a new tax law. 
Secretary Morgenthau expressed dissatisfaction with the Senate bill almost as 
soon as it was drawn. Chief reason: Not enough revenue. 

Forced savings are definitely in the cards. Treasury has persuaded the 
Senate Finance Committee to report on forced savings by December 1, instead of 
January 11. Idea is to begin pay-roll deductions by the first of the year, if 
possible. This, despite the fact that voluntary War Bond sales are climbing. 

Specifically, the Treasury wants: 

A tax on spendings. Purpose is to sop up Surplus purchasing power as an 
anti-inflation device. Also: Individual outlays for bond buying and debt repay- 
ment would be encouraged through deduction allowances. Treasury doesn't like the 
Senate Committee's 5 per cent tax on gross income, which is a compromise 
between a sales levy and the spendings tax. (See page 40.) 

To close alleged loopholes. These include percentage depletion allowances 
for oil companies; income taxes on interest from State and local securities; 
mandatory joint returns for married couples. 

Indications are that the Treasury will attempt to get a spendings tax in 
the present bill by amendment on the Senate floor. 




















Long-term tax trends, as indicated by Senate-Treasury arguments, point to: 
Higher corporation taxes, but not as high as the Treasury would like to go. 
Senate Finance Committee was relatively lenient with corporations. 
Higher individual taxes on middle incomes. Senate's withholding tax of 
5 per cent on gross income hits smaller incomes hard for the first time. 
Chances are no heavier burden can be placed on the low groups, but the middle 
brackets--$3,000 to $10,000 a year--appear due for still deeper bites. 








Tax liability under renegotiated contracts is clarified by the Treasury. 

War contractors have wondered what happens to income and excess profits taxes 
paid or due on sums later reclaimed as excessive under contract renegotiations. 

Now they are told by Bureau of Internal Revenue: No tax refunds will 
be made on sums on which taxes have been paid, but which later have been 
recaptured by the Government. Instead: Other Government agencies will be 
expected to lower the recaptures by the amount of taxes paid. For example: If 
excessive profits of $1,000,000 are claimed, but on which $400,000 has been paid 
in taxes, contractors would be asked to return only $600,000 to the Government. 

Amounts so repaid cannot be deducted from income for any year. 

Where excessive profits have been reclaimed before returns have been filed, 
the amounts recaptured can be deducted from gross income and no taxes paid on them. 

Same rules will apply for cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors where cost items 
are disallowed by the Comptroller General and the Government is reimbursed. 

War contractors also can expect a shake-up and revision in their order 
backlogs. This procedure is implicit in the WPB shake-up now in progress. 

New schedules and revised material allocations already are resulting in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


cancelling of orders for many millions. To date, these affect mostly: Orders 

for ammunition, nonessential steel products, items on which models are changing. 
Chances are that most orders will be replaced, but the outlook is for 

some wholesale cancellations in plant construction contracts. 





Contract uncertainty could lead to credit difficulties for war producers. 

Cancellation of orders might result in bank calls for loan payments. And 
many contractors must borrow from banks for working capital. 

Reason is that the Government is slow pay. This is reflected in the fact 
that large companies are borrowing heavily. Latest report is from Detroit, 
where General Motors is said to be arranging for $1,000,000,000 in 90-day notes. 








Concentration orders for civilian industry are likely to be issued more 
cautiously in the future by WPB officials. 

Reason is that the first such order--in the stove industry--went awry. 

It divided all stove producers into three classes, with only the smaller 
producers, not located in labor shortage areas, allowed to continued operations. 

Now: WPB is finding that most of these producers aren't equipped to make 
gas ranges, but only wood-burning and coke-burning stoves. To meet gas range 
demands, therefore, WPB must either get new equipment for small stove makers 
or restore orders to larger plants. 

Future concentration orders are expected to be accompanied by better planning. 





Rationing plans are beginning to reflect Administration decision to extend 
this device as a means of distributing goods. 

Latest rationing book, now at Government printing office, can be applied to 
several types of commodities, not only to single commodities, such as the 
Sugar book or the gasoline rationing book. 

Outlook is for more widespread food rations by next year. Reason: Present 
rate of production probably cannot be maintained. The cause: Likelihood of less 
favorable weather; increasing man-power shortage; growing equipment shortage. 

In addition: Britain and Russia probably will increase demands for U.S. food. 

Fact is that, with the course of war still against the United Nations, 
prospects for more hardship for Americans are growing. 














Here is the latest outlook on fuel oil: 

Basis for allotments: Amount used last year, with possible adjustments for 
oil needed for a 65-degree temperature through an average winter. 

No added rations for those who could convert. furnaces to coal and failed. 

Method of rationing: Close co-operation between Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the heating industry. Fuel oil dealers keep detailed accounts 
of consumer purchases and these will be used to check against homeowners’ 
applications. 

Appeals for conversion to coal failed in large part. Not more than 2 or 3 
per cent of fuel oil heating plants were converted. 

However: Sales of storm doors, rock wool and other insulating materials 
have increased importantly. This should permit more efficient heating. Also: 
Grates have been installed in many fireplaces,so that coal can be burned. 

In addition: Coal in consumers' bins has reached a peak of 80,000,000 tons. 
Largest previous consumer inventory was 75,000,000 tons in 1923, when a 
nationwide coal strike threatened. 

So: More train facilities should be available to carry fuel oil. 

Nevertheless: The outlook is for an uncomfortable winter in oil-heated 




















homes in the 30 rationed States. 
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= INDUSTRIES 
sends forth its products to the 
fighting forces of the United 
Nations— 

On land, on sea, and in the air. 


In the last year Higgins Indus- 
tries has established the greatest 
boat production in the history of 


the world. 


Today boats and other prod- 
ucts move in an ever-increasing 
stream from nine Higgins plants, 
each of which was set up and put 
into operation without a cent of 


government aid. 


Ask the Commandos on the shores 
of France and Norway 


Ask the Marines in the Solomon 
Islands 


In Iceland and in Africa 


In the Aleutians and in the Coral 


Sea 


“higgins boat’’ 
ability. 


means Depend- 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 
OF BOATS 


4 Tank Carrier 





HIGGINS ALSO PRODUCES: 


Steel and Wood Engine Clutch and 


everse Gear 
Mechanism 
Hypoid & Helican Gears 
Bonded Wood,— Plastics 
Lifeboat Releasing Gears 
Turbine Type Pumps 
Remote Engine Controls 
Mechanical Steering 
Devices 
Higite, (new explosive) 
Twin Machine Gun, 
Cannon Stabilizer 
and Sighting Control 


Tugboats and Barges 
Amphibious Equipment 
Torpedo Tubes 
Power Gun Turrets 
Sound Communicating 

Devices 


Paratroop Radio 
elephone 
Cut Crystals 
Smoke Generators 
Water Purifiers and 
Salt Water Converters 








A 


Motor ~s 
Torpedo ~ 
a4 Boat des 


Coast Guard Patrol! Boat 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Hicerns: 

This is to inform you that the 
Army and Navy are conferring upon 
the Industrial Canal, City Park, and 
Bayou St. John Plants of Higgins In- 
dustries, the Army-Navy Production 
Award for high achievement in the 
production of war equipment. 

This award symbolizes your coun- 
try’s appreciation of each man and 
woman in these plants. Accorded only 
to those organizations which have 
shown exceptional performance in ful- 
filling their tasks, it consists of a fla 
to be flown above your company, a 
a lapel pin which each individual may 
wear as a sign of distinguished service 
to his country. 

I am confident that your out- 
standing record will bring victory 
nearer by inspiring others to similar 
high achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Knox (Signed) 


Armored Support Boat 

















the March 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Co-operation of industry 
and Government to obtain 
fullest use of equipment 


XXXVIllI—Railroads: The 
Military Job 


The nation’s railroads are meeting Army 
and Navy timetables without fail. Trains 
bearing troops and military freight are get- 
ting through to their destinations on time, 
all the time. The railroad industry is con- 
fident it can keep up with military sched- 
ules despite the tremendous growth of 
traffic expected in the future as mobiliza- 
tion hits its peak. 

That confidence is based on the record 
made so far. The railroads are doing three 
to four times as much work as they did in 
the last war. Troop movements equiva- 
lent to transportation of 6,500,000 passen- 
gers were handled by the railroads in the 
nine months following Pearl Harbor, or 


more than three times the number of 
soldiers moved during the comparable 


period of the first World War. Military 
freight shipments are averaging five to 
six times the shipments made in the first 
World War. Yet so far none of the break- 
downs in rail transport that threatened 
military mobilization in 1918 have ma- 
terialized. 

Organization. Key to this success is ef- 
ficient control of traffic. The Army and the 
railroads are working together in a closely 
knit system that governs the whole rail- 
road transport system—more than 230,000 
miles of track and about 500 different 
companies—as one big transportation pool. 
The Navy, largest shipper next to the 
Army, fits its rail transport into the same 
control system. 

Basis of the system is advance planning 
for every sizable shipment of personnel or 
freight. But it stands up under the most 
several test of all, unexpected emergencies 
of nationwide extent. When the Japanese 
struck at Pearl Harbor, immediate mobi- 
lization of every fighting unit in the coun- 
try was set in motion. Within seven weeks, 
the railroads shifted 600,000 soldiers and 
3,000,000 tons of equipment to strategic 
areas around the nation. The general pub- 
lic was scarcely aware of the tremendous 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


OUR RAILROADS IN WARTIME: 
MEETING ARMY, NAVY NEEDS 


Record Movement of Men and Supplies Without Traffic Snarls 


traffic, so smoothly was it handled by the 
Army-industry team. 

Army: The military part of the organi- 
zation consists of the Rail Division and the 
Traffic Control Division of the Army 
Transportation Corps. The Rail Division 
keeps the railroads advised of the over-all 
Army transportation situation. The Traf- 
fic Control Division, with jurisdiction over 
all types of Army transport, handles de- 
tails of actual movements. 

Industry: In the same War Department 
office with the Traffic Control Division at 
Washington is the Military Transporta- 
tion Section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. It is staffed with railroad 
experts whose salaries are paid by the in- 
dustry, but who work directly on Army 
orders. 

Their job is to make up the trains and 
get them to the right spot at the right 
moment. Then they route the trains 
through to ultimate destination. 

System in action. Purpose of the sys- 
tem is to make the best possible use of 
every available piece of equipment. Its 





uninterrupted working is the best guar- 
antee the nation has that railway trans- 
portation will be able to keep up with the 
growing volume of military traffic without 
seriously interfering with service needed 
for expanding civilian and industrial com- 
merce. 

Troops: Here is how the system works 
on a typical movement of troops. The 
General Staff orders Division A moved 
from Camp X to Camp Y at a certain 
date. The Traffic Control Division gets 
the orders as soon as the decision is made 
to move the division. The transportation 
officer of Division A informs Washington 
how many boxcars, baggage cars, and flat- 
cars will be needed, and when the men 
and equipment will be ready to start the 
journey. 

This information goes to the Military 
Transportation Section. It gets in touch im- 
mediately with railroads in the region 
where the movement is to start. The roads 
are told what equipment will be needed 
and when it must arrive at the appointed ~ 
spot. About 75 trains, numbering from % © 


; — xy photo 
TROOP TRAIN: from camp X to camp Y, the shortest, fastest route 
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They’re in the Navy Now 


SoMEWHERE on the 

high seas, with en- 

gines throbbing in 
the urgency of their mission, grim gray 
ships press forward in spite of the deadly 
perils of sea and sky. 

On the bridges and look-out stations of 
such ships, brave men stand alert, search- 
ing the horizon—on guard against enemy 
attack. These are the men whose task it 
is to fight our sea battles and protect the 
ships which feed your sons and your 


brothers, your friends and fellow workers 
—clothe and arm America’s expedition- 
ary forces—strengthen and aid our allies. 
You can help these men, and thus help 
to hasten the day of Victory, by sending 
them your binoculars for the duration. 
Binoculars are among the many optical 
instruments of war that Bausch & Lomb 
is producing and helping others to pro- 
duce. Today, Bausch & Lomb is working 
a full twenty-four hours a day, but even 
with its vastly expanded production pro- 


gram there is not room enough, nor time 
enough, to turn out all of the binoculars 
the Navy needs. 

That is the problem you can solve— 
you and all the thousands of other owners 
of Bausch & Lomb 6 x 30 or 7 x 50 
Binoculars. Your binoculars can help 
save American lives and American ships. 


BAUSCH) & LOMB 


OPTICAL “Urey / EST. 1853 
\ 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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How Commercial Credit Financing 
is Helping War-Time Industry 


FINANCING WAR CONTRACTS . . . of financing the production of 
any kind of commodity under war conditions . . . presents 
serious difficulties. Generally, it calls for considerably more 
working capital than many concerns are accustomed to employ. 


We recently solved difficult situations for two packing houses 
with large Government contracts for meat-products for our fight- 
ing forces. When the financing connections of these companies 
proved inadequate or too restrictive, we put more than $6,700,000 
additional cash at their disposal to maintain inventories, sup- 
port production and meet Federal tax payments. 


MILLIONS FOR WAR-PRODUCTION FINANCING 
We are prepared to work out financing plans to meet the special 
requirements of war-time financing in any line of industry. 


Our capital and surplus of more than $65,000,000 is avatlable to 
do the job. In the past year,’ we supplied to our customers more 
than a billion dollars of cash to meet their working capital re- 
quirements. Among these are concerns engaged in such varied 
lines as aircraft and accessories, food products, radio, lumber, 
leather, paper, textiles, alcohol, machinery., metal goods, wood, 
plastics, electrical equipment and others. 


Our service is prompt, our charges reasonable and mo interference 
or restriction is placed on management. If you need cash to pur- 
chase materials, meet payrolls, buy equipment or pay taxes, wire 
or write for information. Address Dept. 1306. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore 


SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 











to 45 cars each, are required to move the 
men and vehicles in an armored division, 
Each of these trains must be fed into the 
assembly area at just the right moment to 
avoid congestion. 

After the movement of Division A js 
started, the Section at Washington keeps 
in touch with each train by reports from 
check points along the different routes, 
This is important because the Army some- 
times changes orders en route and trains 
must be given their new routings with a 
minimum of delay. 

When Division A arrives at its destina- 
tion, the trains are unloaded as fast as 
possible, sent on to other tasks. The whole 
operation is planned and executed to get 
the division from Camp X to Camp Y by 
the shortest, fastest routes available. Troop 
trains go through with as few stops as 
possible. Their average speed has increased 
from 19 miles an hour in 1917 to 30 miles 
an hour today. 

Magnitude of troop movements by rail 
is vastly increased under the Army’s in- 
tensive training program. About a million 
soldiers are in transit every month on the 
railroads. The average man in the Army 
travels under orders six times between in- 
duction and eventual embarkation for 
overseas duty. Travel on furlough is not 
included in those six trips. 

Convenience of soldiers and sailors takes 
precedence over that of traveling civilians. 
Mainliners are sidetracked for troop trains 
without hesitation. Civilians take the day 
coaches when the Army wants the Pull- 
mans. No troops have been moved as a 
unit in boxcars or other freight equipment 
so far. 

Freight: Control over freight shipments 
is as strict as that over troop movements 
The Navy routes shipments of its own ma- 


terials, while Army permits must ac- 
company every other freight shipment 
bearing a Government label, including 


lend-lease shipments of all kinds. 

Freight goes mostly from inland manu 
facturing plants to seaboard ports. To keep 
that movement from jamming up at the 
ports, forcing the use of railroad cars as 
storage space, the Army allows no freight 
to leave its point of origin until warehouse 
space and facilities are assured at the 
point of destination. 

The flow of freight is reaching new 
heights every week. Already the railroads 
are delivering every day: 6,000 carloads of 
materials to Government camps and proj- 
2,500 to 3,000 carloads of export 
freight; about 500 carloads of food for the 
Army and Navy, with an additional 700 
to 1,000 carloads of foodstuffs going to 
lend-lease accounts; about 2,000 carloads 
of Army Ordnance items. 

Altogether, the Army and Navy are 
profiting from the closest co-operation with 
the finest 
The simple fact is that there has not been a 
single instance of any hindrance to the wa! 
program due to failure of railroad trans- 
portation. 


ects: 


railroad system in the world 
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TRAILER COACHES 


can win the Battle of 
. Housing War Workers! . 


























The tremendous prob- 
lem of housing war 
workers cannot be 
over-emphasized. 
True, there is a shortage of materials, but 
perusal of the chart shown here, based on 
U. S. Government figures, quickly proves 
that materials available will house far more 





workers when modern trailer coaches are 
used than by any other method. 


CRITICAL MATERIAL SHORTAGE 


The nation admittedly does not have ma- 
terials to build permanent housing for all 
its war workers. Besides, it would be eco- 
nomic ‘“‘tomfoolery’’ to build permanent 
lodging where the need is going to be 
temporary. 


MANAGEMENT FACED WITH “QUIT” PROBLEM 


In many plants war workers are quitting 
faster than new ones can be re- 
hired. Much of this is caused by 
untenable living conditions, lack of 
| housing, transportation problems 
. and separation from families. 
























CHART BASED ON AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGES OF IRON AND STEEL 
COPPER AND LUMBER USED 
FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF HOUSING 
(SOURCE —GOVERNMENT FIGURES) 
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R MATERIALS USED 


EXPANSIBLE TRALER 
TRAILERS COACHES 
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WAR SMALL FRAME 
APARTMENT HOUSE 


DORMITORY 


TRAILER COACHES PROVIDE SOLUTION 


Every one of these problems can best be solved by 
Trailer Coaches! 


1—THEY TAKE LESS MATERIALS. 

2—THEY PROVIDE ADEQUATE HOUSING QUICKLY. 
3—THEY CAN BE LOCATED NEAR WAR PLANTS. 
4—THE FAMILY CAN LIVE TOGETHER. 


Trailer coaches don’t pretend to be Park Avenue 
apartments but they are far better housing than a 
high percent of our war workers are enjoying. They 
are clean, neat, well organized, well heated and 
when situated in modern trailer parks offer fine, 
clean, sanitary facilities. They are the best all- 
around solution to America’s housing bottleneck! 


YOU CAN HELP 


You can help solve the housing shortage. Write 
your congressman and national housing authori- 
ties, expressing your desires. We would 
be happy to have a copy of any letter 
you might write. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Authorities interested in knowing how Trailer 
Coaches can help solve crucial Emergency War 
Housing problems should have this book for ready 
reference. Send for your Free copy today. 
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5, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


















SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 








BEAT THE PROMISE WITH 


KARDEX MATERIALS CONTROL 
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Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
. Kardex for every production problem 
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“PIONEER DIVISION” 
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Douglas Fir Plywood helps build 


snug cabins in Kaiser Ships! 


Write for free Industrial Handbook, 
Engineering Handbook, construc- 
tion dota or technical assistance. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
1649 Tacoma Bidg., Tacoma, Wn. 


n the construction of a Henry 
Because Douglas Fir Plywood 
ble and easy to finish, it is used 
partitions of the 


@ There’s no time losti 
J. Kaiser Liberty Ship. 
is so labor-szving, dura 
for the interior walls, ceilings and ‘ 
officers’ and men’s quarters in these famous ships. 
Douglas Fir Plywood office buildings and warehouses 
are also used extensively in the Kaiser Shipyards owe 
just as they are by scores of war industries. Douglas 
Fir Plywood’s large sizes, light weight, easy worka- 
bility, puncture - proofness and many other advan- 
tages make it ideal for plant expansion, for employee 

housing and for speeding production. 

Keep Douglas Fir Plywood in mind. After Victory, 

it may be able to serve you, too ! 

Stronger per pound than steel! 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 
“Real 7orm 


MADE .LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








YOU CANNOT, as a packer of any of 
200 food, chemical and petroleum products, 
use steel shipping drums sixty days after 
September 14. The War Production Board 
also forbids immediately the use of steel 
drums for approximately 35 other items 
unless the drums are now owned by the 
packer. 

* * * 


YOU CAN continue to purchase unlim- 
ited quantities of fish oils. The War Pro- 
duction Board has announced no restric- 
tions are contemplated as the supply of fish 
used in oil production is about equal to 
that of last year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, the of a 


laundry service holding an expiring con- 


owner 


as 


tract with a Government war procure- 
ment agency, renew that contract at a 


price higher than that of the expiring con- 
tract plus a percentage allowance for the 
increased cost of living. The Office of Price 
Administration has set March, 1942, as 
the basis for adjustment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an industrial 
sugar, replace that portion of stock going 
into products sold to Army Post Ex- 
changes. OPA announces that certificates 
of replacement can be obtained from Post 
Exchange officers. 


user of 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT manufacture shoes for 
spring and summer 1943 consumption of 
two-color combinations or of unlimited 
styles and colors. The War Production 
Board order, however, applies only to foot- 
wear made with leather or composition 
rubber soles. 


* ” * 


YOU CANNOT, as an operator of a 


commercial vehicle, obtain a tire under 


the OPA rationing program without a 
“certificate of war necessity,” between now 
52 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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and November 15, when the Office of De- 
fense Transportation takes control over 
virtually all commercial vehicles. OPA 
warns, however, that mere possession of 
an ODT certificate does not make a ve- 
hice eligible for tires. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, as a machine-tool 
manufacturer, obtain price increases for 
units that have been subcontracted. OPA 
found that subcontract prices were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent higher than the 
levels of a prime contractor owing to the 
inexperience of the subcontractors. 


* *” * 


YOU CANNOT, as a distributor of 
lumber, lumber products and building 
materials, conduct business unless a license 
is obtained from OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of semi- 
vitreous ware (household and commercial 
china and pottery) charge a 5 per cent in- 
crease in prices, the advance to be divided 
equally between the jobbers and retailers. 
The OPA order makes no change in the 
retail price ceiling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for federal income tax pur- 
poses, deduct contributions to the Civil 
Air Patrol. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, however, warns that such contribu- 
tions by corporations are not deductible. 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer of wines, 
jellies and preserves, use any but stand- 
ardized bottles. WPB found extension of 
a previous order had become necessary 
because of shortages in glass-making ma- 
terials, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT engage in distribution 
of imported long-staple cotton without 
an authorization from WPB. At the re- 
quest of the industry, the Board has tak- 
en over complete distribution control, to 
prevent chaotic bidding conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell fuel oil after Octo- 
ber 1 in thirty Eastern and Midwestern 
States without obtaining ration coupons 
from the consumers. OPA has announced, 
however, that until September 30 the aver- 
age householder using fuel oil may pur- 
chase up to 275 gallons without the use of 
coupons. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer, importer, 
wholesaler or jobber of green tea, dispose 
of that portion of your supply not packed 
in containers of one-fourth of a pound or 
less, or in bags or tea balls. WPB has 
frozen all unpacked supplies for Govern- 
ment purchase. 
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Snowflake today ites 
kilowatt tomorrow 


Hicu up in the mountains of British Columbia, falling snowflakes 
feed the ice fields that are the source of the Columbia River. For 
over 600 miles, this “river of snowflakes” flows along virtually un- 
impeded, but southward, in Washington and Oregon, the Columbia 
is harnessed into a mighty war-weapon by two great dams—Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 


Today, these dams have a generating capacity of 624,400 kilo- 
watts of power for industries in the Pacific Northwest—industries 
vital to the War effort and to the creation of the new empire in the 
Pacific Northwest that will trade with all the world when peace comes. 

Northern Pacific Railway originally hauled vast 
quantities of steel, cement and other materials to 
erect these two dams and today continues to deliver 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest” supplies 
to complete and maintain them. 
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Weve Beem Lsked: 


HOW TO GET RATIONED FUEL OIL 


(Fuel oil rationing will begin October 1 
in 17 Eastern and 13 Midwestern States. 
Rationing will be by coupon and will be 
based upon individual needs and varying 
temperatures in the States affected. Nor- 
mal consumption of fuel oil will be reduced 
as much as 25 per cent in the rationed 
area and it may be reduced even more if 
the winter is unusually severe or if un- 
expected transportation difficulties de- 
velop.) 


Just what factors will determine the 
amount of fuel oil to be allotted to a 
family? 


Principal factors will be the amount of 
floor space in a house and the amount of 
fuel burned last year. Basic rations will 
vary according to temperatures of the dif- 
ferent regions involved. The over-all cur- 
tailment plan is designed to cut consump- 
tion 25 per cent in the entire 30-State 
area. 


Who will determine how much oil each 
family shall be allotted? 


Local rationing boards will make the de- 
terminations based on a formula worked 
out by the Office of Price Administration 
and the heating industry. Householders 
will ‘supply the boards with detailed in- 
formation about their homes and heating 
plants. 


Is the allotment formula worked out to 
provide a maximum temperature for 
every home? 


Yes. The aim will be to provide every fam- 
ily with enough oil to maintain a daytime 
temperature of 65 degrees under average 
weather conditions. In applying the for- 
mula to individual cases, adjustments will 
be made on the basis of past oil consump- 
tion. 


Will there be exceptions to the rule in 
the event of emergencies? 


Local boards will be permitted to make 
supplemental rations in cases of emergency 
or to prevent actual suffering in homes 
where there are small children, homes 
where there is sickness or where funds are 
lacking to make improvements that will 
prevent heat loss. 


Will supplemental allotments of oil be 
made to all who claim an emergency 
or hardship need? 


No. Families who are able to convert their 
oil burners to coal, but who do not do so, 
will not be eligible for supplemental ra- 
tions. 
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Should an oil burner be converted to 
use of any other type of fuel than coal? 


Officials caution against conversion to gas 
or electricity, since there may be short- 
ages of both in some regions this winter. 


What if a person doesn’t have money 
enough to convert his oil burner? 


Loans for this purpose, guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Administration, may be 
obtained from banks and some other pri- 
vate lending institutions. FHA also will 
guarantee loans for improvements that 
will reduce fuel consumption, such as 
weatherstripping, insulation, and storm 


sashes. 


Will applicants for fuel rations be re- 

quired to register with local boards? 
Yes. Applications will be received during 
a registration period to be announced later. 


Can oil be purchased before rationing 
goes into effect October 1? 


Yes. A householder may buy up to 275 
gallons without coupons before October 1. 
Beginning on that date, he may buy oil 
only if he agrees to turn over to his oil 


soon as they become available. (Books 
probably will not be ready before October 
15.) If a homeowner has 200 gallons of 
oil in his tank when rationing begins, and 
it is decided that his need for the season 
is 1,000 gallons, he will get coupons en- 
titling him to buy an additional 800 gal- 
lons for the season. 


Will the States be grouped into tempera- 
ture zones to determine rationing? 


Yes. The boundaries of these zones have 
not been determined officially, but, rough- 
ly, the Eastern States may be grouped 
somewhat as follows: New England States 
and Upper New York; Lower New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia; 
the area along the Atlantic Coast from 
Virginia to Charleston, S. C.; the coastal 
area from Charleston to the southern end 
of Florida. A similar grouping by tempera- 
ture tiers is likely to be followed in the 
Midwestern States involved. 


Why are the 13 Midwestern States in- 
cluded in the rationed area? 


Because of shortages in those States 
brought about by diversion of tank cars 
to the East, where the shortage is more 
acute. 


Is rationing likely to be extended to oth- 
er States before the winter is over? 


It may be extended, depending upon the 
severity of the winter and upon changes 
that might occur in fuel supplies. 


How can a householder get the most 
heat from his limited allotment of oil? 


If he cannot convert his oil burner to coal, 
he can insulate his house to keep heat in, 
put on storm windows, storm doors and 
weatherstripping to keep cold out, put 
felt strips around leaky doors and windows, 
keep window shades down to insulate the 
air pocket between glass and shade. 


Will dealers need householders’ coupons 
in order to replenish their supplies? 


Yes. Consumers’ coupons will be used at 
every step by dealers to refill their storage 
tanks. Rationing will cover all distillate 
and residual fuel oils, including kerosene 
and Diesel oils, regardless of how they are 
used. 


Just how critical is the fuel oil situation? 
Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator, 
says it is so critical that “there simply 
won’t be enough to keep people warm in 
oil-heated houses this winter.” 
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What magazine is read by Official Washington? 




















To take this question out of the 
realm of wishful guesswork this let- PHILIP_KOBBE 
ter was sent to 1457 individuals— 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 
MEMBERS of the CABINET July 28, 1942 
Dear Sir: 
. 
Will you do us a brief favor? 
THE SENATE 
We have been asked by a client to discover how various 
e magazines in the U.S. are rated by intelligent, suc- 
cessful people. Perhaps the best and quickest method 
THE HOUSE is to ask the one direct question at the bottom of 
this page. 
oF 
Will you take a minute to answer this question, and 
PERSONNEL mail your answer in the enclosed stamped envelope? 
in the I pledge to keep your reply strictly anonymous, and 
EXECUTIVE BRANCHES I'll be grateful for your help. 
of the 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Sincerely yours, 
° (Signed) Philip Kobbe’ 
EXECUTIVES 
in all branches of the Of the following magazines which do you consider 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD the most important to you? 
(Please check) 
. BUSINESS WEEK — 
FORTUNE — 
ADMINISTRATIVE NATION'S BUSINESS par 
PERSONNEL — an 
of THE UNITED STATES NEWS as 
ARMY, NAVY OR. « « 
and other 
PROCUREMENT AGENCIES 











537 responses were recetved—a total of 36.9% 
And this ts how the first six magazines ranked: 


The United States News . . . . 248 
Magazine B ........ 201 
Magazine C . ......e. 78 
Magazine DD ....- + «© « SO 
Magazine E . . .. +2 « « 48 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 30 


Coverage of “Official” Washington (a rigidly controlled circulation, complimentary to 
the reader, complimentary to the advertiser) is less than 1% of our total of more than 
200,000, of which 99% is outside of Washington. 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale ora solicitation of an offer to 
uy securities, 


New Issues September 15, 1942 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
$20,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 4% Series due 1972 


Due May 1, 1972 


$6,000,000 Serial Notes, 212% and 3% 


Due $500,000 each December 1 from 1943 to 1953, inclusive, and $500,000 on June 1, 1954 


60,000 Shares 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par value $100 per share 


185,000 Shares Common Stock* 


Par value $1 per share 


*Warrants to subscribe for such shares have been issued to 
common stockholders of Community Power and Light Company 
and common stockholders of General Public Utilities, Inc, 


Prices: 


10712% for First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
4% Series due 1972 


$100 per share for 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$5 per share for Common Stock 


As shown below for Serial Notes 


Interest Interest 
Due rate Price Due rate Price 
1943 214% 101.23% 1949 3% 101.30% 
1944 2% 101.65 1950 3 100.00 
1945 214 101.56 1951 3 99.20 
1946 2% 101.21 1952 3 98.26 
1947 21, 100.49 1953 3 97.66 
1948 3 102.29 1954 3 97.09 


Plus accrued interest on the Bonds and Serial Notes and 
dividends on the Preferred Stock to the date of delivery. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are 
among the underwriters named inthe prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
E.H. -Rollins & & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody &Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 


Bodell &Co.,Inc. | Rauscher, Pierce &Co.,Inc. | The Milwaukee Company Whitaker & Company 
A.C.Allynand Company Spencer Trask & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Incorporated 














+ e | During the last decade the 
Advertising Quiz No. q modern weekly news magazines 
have helped many people to 
understand important events 
by writing their stories against 
informative backgrounds. 
What weeklies paint in the 
foregrounds as well as back- 
grounds? Any? 
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_ People 


Of fhe ee 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Caleb V. Haynes began flying in the first 
World War. He was a test pilot in France 
and stayed with the Army after the war, 
studying tactics, staff work and naval op- 
erations. Colonel Haynes won medals for 
peacetime flights to Chile, Africa, Asia 
and across the Atlantic. Last spring he 
went to China to take over the Air Forces 
Ferrying Command, later stepped into the 
China Bomber Command which has been 
hitting the Japanese regularly. Last week, 
he got a promotion. New title: Brigadier 
general. 
* % * 

William M. Jeffers would fit snugly into 
the role of a Horatio Alger hero. He went 
to work at 14 as janitor for the Union 
Pacific Railroad. He was telegrapher, clerk, 
maintenance-of-way man, dispatcher, three 
kinds of superintendent, general manager, 
vice president, and finally president. Last 





—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM M. JEFFERS 


week Mr. Jeffers was called to Washing- 
ton to run the rubber development pro- 
gram. His words were true to type: “I 
don’t know a thing about rubber. But I 
am going to do this job because it is the 
job to do.” 


* * * 
Charles Edward Wilson has been work- 
ing since he was 13. He stepped from the 
public schools into a job as shipping clerk 
at a General Electric plant, worked suc- 
cessively at accounting, production, engi- 
neering, manufacturing and marketing. He 
has been president of Genera] Electric Co. 
since 1940. President Roosevelt calls Mr. 
Wilson one of the ablest production execu- 
tives in the country. Last week, Donald 
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Nelson and Mr. Roosevelt gave him the 
toughest job of his career. He will be the 
production mainspring for WPB. 

* a * 
Jaqueline Cochran took a group of 
American women to England a few weeks 
ago. They went to work with the British 
Air Transport Auxiliary ferrying planes. 
Miss Cochran, who in private life is Mrs. 
Floyd B. Odlum, came home and found 
she had a new job. Mrs. Nancy Harkness 
Love, commander of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Ferrying Squadron, had picked her 
to direct women’s flying training. Job: To 
create a pool of trained pilots. 

al * * 
Frederick Wulsin knows the earth’s far- 
away places at first hand. He explored 
Africa, Madagascar, Mongolia, Tibet, 
hunting traces of ancient cultures and 
forgotten languages. He wrote books about 
China, Africa, Persia, was anthropologist, 
teacher and adviser at Harvard. Last week, 
Dr. Wulsin went to work for the Army. 
He will help to design clothing for soldiers 
who fight in some of the places he visited 
during peacetime. 

* cal * 
Walter P. Armstrong is a small-town 
boy who wanted to be a lawyer. He was 
born at Pittsboro, Miss., and 24 years 
later began the practice of law in Mem- 
phis. He has been at it 34 years with a 
little time off to be city attorney, commis- 
sioner on uniform State laws and one term 
as president of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. Last week Mr. Armstrong became a 
tester of big city lawyers. He was named 
to the Board of Legal Examiners of the 
Civil Service Commission, which picks 
Government lawyers. 

* * * 
Masayuki Tani has worked all around 
Russia. His various jobs in the Japanese 
foreign service have taken him to Ger- 
many, China, and the United States. Eight 
months before the war started in Europe, 
Japan tried to send him to France as am- 
bassador. France rejected him. Tani went 
back to Tokyo and became Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Last week, Japan began 
making new motions toward Russia and 
put Tani in the post that Shigenori Togo 
had resigned. Title: Foreign Minister. 

_ * * 
Winfield Riefler is an economist who 
won a Croix de Guerre for his fighting in 
France 25 years ago. He has worked for 
the Government under both Republicans 
and Democrats. President Roosevelt made 
him chairman of the Central Statistical 
Board, and later research chief of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council in the deep de- 
pression days of 1933-1935. Since then, he 
has been professor of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. War 
brought him back to Washington with the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Last week, 
Mr. Riefler got a new assignment: Spe- 
cial Assistant to Ambassador John G. 
Winant in London. 
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hat they SCC... 
they GET /* 





« HAT you see—you get!” Movie makers the world 
gpa have come to rely on that familiar slogan 
—knowing that the advanced design and precision con- 
struction of their FILMO cameras are lifelong guarantees 
of surpassing performance. 

Now—Uncle Sam faced with the need of training millions 
of men quickly is using Bell & Howell equipment in many 
cases to help in this great task. He knows that what his wards 
in khaki and blue see on the screen — they get. They get it thor- 

oughly and in much less time. 

The craftsmanship of Bell & Howell which 
provides professional results with amateur 
ease in peacetime is now furnishing our 
fighting men, in training and in com- 
bat, the finest motion picture equipment 
that American skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 




























Our Wag’s Tale of Two Cities 


Or, Why New York Isn‘t Washington 


Dear if-no-longer-gentle Reader: 

This will have to be a page on Life in the Old Financial 
Capital. 

However, you are entitled to an explanation, the same of 
which follows from here on. Ready or not, here we come. 

This department has, man and boy for years on end and also 
end to end, been paying out advice to people coming to Wash- 
ington. As a result of our 
counsel, or something, 
Washington’s population 
has grown from 350,000 
to 750,000, not including 
squirrels or Congress- 
men. It occurred to us. 
however, that we could 





have done an even bet- 
ter job if we had tried 
coming to Washington ourself. We were brought by a stork, 
and if you want our opinion that is still the best means of 
transportation to Washington, judging from the stories we have 
picked up at Union Station and the National Airport. 

Simply to serve our public the better, we decided to try com- 
ing to Washington ourself to see what it is like, but we found 
that in order to come to Washington it was necessary to go some 
place to come from. And that is how we happen to be in New 
York, from which the President came to Washington with no 
urging at all, and from which he recently received a reminder 
to stay where he is, for the next couple of years at least. 

So far, of course, we are without contemporary experience on 
coming to Washington; that is an experience from which we and 
you shall profit later on, but first we want to attend the local 
Opera House and visit a few historic spots such as Edgar Poe’s 
home, and Wall Street. It certainly is too bad Ed Poe passed 
on; what a ghost writer he would make for the White House 
today! Wall Street is interesting because that where the New 
Yorkers, when there were any, built a wall to keep the Indians 
out. It is sometimes confused with the Wailing Wall, and that 
isn’t such a bad mistake as you might believe. 


BEST WAY TO WASHINGTON 


According to history as we learn it in Washington, Wall 
Street in later years became the haunt of criminals plotting the 
downfall of the U.S., but today it presents a placid, bucolic 
scene where the New York hack drivers pasture their horses. 

There are other streets in New York, complete with restau- 
rants and movie theaters and impenetrable traffic jams, just 
like Washington. In an obvious attempt to imitate the capital, 
New York even has a Circle, an experimental essay in traffic 
confusion named after Christopher Columbus, but it doesn’t 
begin to gum up the works like Dupont Circle or even Scott 
Circle in Washington. There are other signs of imitativeness. 
If you mention to a native that New York hasn’t whozzis or 
whoozis, you get a belligerent: “Yeah, but we got La Guardia!” 

Not that there are many natives at large. At first sight, New 
York seems to be populated entirely by members of the British 
Navy, and people called Commuters. Commuters are people 
who live in East Orange, N.J., and Huntington, L. I., who come 
to New York to tell each other how nice it is to live in Hunting- 
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ton, L.I., and East Orange, N.J., but we did not get our pass- 
port visaed for those exotic places, so we are unable to offer 
comment. The British Navy, which has not been in possession 
of New York since 1783, doesn’t say anything, but just walks 
around contemplating the change that the years have wrought. 

New York is under what is known as a “dimout,” which does 
not merely describe the fact that it has been partially ex- 
tinguished by Washing- 
ton. The first impression 
of New York at night is 
that everybody has gone 
out visiting and just left 
the hall light burning 
low so they won’t bark 
their shins against the , 
umbrella stand when a 
they come home. But DIM OUT 
with a good spyglass you can see from your window that there 
are folks moving around in the gloomy buildings, and then one’s 
guess is that the buildings are so tall that there isn’t enough 
pressure or something to send the electric current up so high. 

That, however, is not the fact, plausible as it seems. The 
official explanation is that the city keeps its lamps turned away 
down low so it will not be visible to enemy airplanes. That’s 
all very well, and it sounds impressive, but they are probably 
just trying to dodge the tax collector. 

There are a number of other interesting facts about New 
York which have nothing to do with the rest of the United 
States, let alone Washington. For example, if it were not for 
New York, there would be nothing to keep New Jersey and 
Connecticut from running into each other. But why they 
shouldn’t run into each other is certainly of no importance. 
And if it were not for New York City, there would be nothing 
to pin the other end of Brooklyn Bridge onto, and the Bridge 
would just stick up in the air like a springboard. 

Be that as it may, we are in New York, which is as good a 
place to come from in order to go to Washington as there is, 
because the city has two railroad stations. In order to get a 
train, the same technique is employed as getting your son into 
Groton. You have to register for a Pullman chair at birth. 

Fortunately, we were able to buy the birthright—berth-right 
in this instance—of a man who was scheduled to leave New 
York for Washington tomorrow to seek a priority on automatic 
stokers for battleships, but, because of the fuel shortage, the 
Navy is going back to the use of sails, and so he cancelled his 
trip. However, we can tell you this much, that coming from 
Washington to New York in a Pullman ear is a cinch. After 

a couple of months in 





g Ww : > Washington trying to do 

8 342 a day’s business, the 

yy average New York visi- 

ye tor to the nation’s capi- 

G ~~. __ tal uses a boxcar—either 

4 riding the rods under it 

GOING To ™ cominG FROM or traveling in a pine box 


inside. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Plight of White-Collar Class 

Sir:—You say in the September 18 is- 
sue of The United States News that the 
people of the United States will have $48,- 
000,000,000 more than they can spend. 
And we hear about the increased incomes 
that must be siphoned off to prevent dis- 
astrous inflation, etc. I wonder whose in- 
come that is? I think without doubt there 
are millions of people like myself who 
have no increased income whatever. 

I am a public school teacher, but I am 
not speaking for teachers especially. I am 
speaking for the white-collar class; people 
who have no unions to call them out on 
strike if they don’t get time and a half 
or double time for a little extra work; just 
plain, ordinary, unrepresented people. 

But nobody appears to give a thought 
to these people. They don’t profit a cent 
by the increased demands of production; 
all they do is pay the increased cost of liv- 
ing out of decreased income. So when they 
see and hear these so-called tax experts 
talk about preventing inflation by taking 
away from people their excess, unspendable 
income, it probably doesn’t rouse many 
patriotic, unselfish thoughts. 

I am not a statistician and I don’t know 
how many people there are in my class, 
but I doubt not that there are a huge num- 
ber of them. Maybe some day some public 
man will discover them and speak up for 
them. 


Riverside, Calif, N. O. Moore 


* * * 


What Democracy Needs 

Sir:—The present structure of our de- 
mocracy in order of importance, in the 
light of present-day conditions, rests on 
three groups, political, social and economic. 
Each group finds justification for its own 
policy; has some right and a lot of wrong 
in its make-up. 

But never until we have a brotherhood 
of man; a brotherhood not based on greed, 
shall we have a truly democratic and 
peace-loving world. 


Oxford, Md. Vv. M. J. 


* * a 


Maturity and the Draft 

Sir:—It has seemed somewhat strange 
to me that there is so much agitation for 
the drafting for war service of boys of 18 
and 19 years. My wonderment is perhaps 
based upon the observations I have had of 
boys in athletics. The boy of 18 or 19 
cannot meet on equal terms with the boy 
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of 21, so rapid appears to be the physical 
development during that period. 

The youth of 21 would have no difficulty 
vanquishing the boy that he was at 18 or 
19. It is practically the difference between 
a high school boy and a college man. It 
would not be contended that a high school 
football team could overcome a college 
football team. Going into even higher 
brackets, it certainly seems to be borne 
out that men of 24 and 25 are able in 
physical contest to dispose of 21-year-olds. 


Buffalo, N.Y. d. F.C. 


* * * 


For a Recall Amendment 

Sir:—Prime Minister Churchill recently 
reminded us that he was dismissible at any 
time by vote of the British Parliament, a 
fact Americans should ponder. Does this 
not prove Great Britain more democratic 
in government than we; more quickly re- 
sponsive to the will of the majority of its 
people-elected Commons? 

We Americans need to ponder this fact, 
for it shows that our Constitution can be 
improved by an amendment making our 
Chief Executive dismissible by a _ two- 
thirds vote of Congress, and Congressmen 
subject to recall by two-thirds vote of their 
constituents at any time a sufficient num- 
ber of them consider a test of strength of 
sentiment desirable. 
Wamic, Oreg. D. M. Strancuirr 


* * ” 


Relief for Meat Shortage? 

Sir:—I believe that the Government 
could help the meat shortage if it would 
allow most of the fish and wild game to 
be caught, killed and used for meat. This 
wild meat is plenty good enough for the 
people at home and would last a long time. 
Take the beef, pork and mutton for the 
Army, Navy and Marines. 


Spearfish, S. Dak. 


* * * 


J. M. Coss 


Typewriters and Extravagance 
Sir:—A few weeks ago it was announced 
from Washington that the Government 
needed 600,000 typewriters of a vintage 
later than 1935. Because these typewriters 
didn’t come rolling in to the desired 
amount, they’re now asking the schools to 
give up some they use to train pupils. 
What in the world are the Army and 
Navy going to do with 600,000 type- 
writers? That is more than one for every 
ten men in the service. Things like this 
that look like gross extravagance are not 
encouraging to people who are asked to 
make real sacrifices and are willing to 
make them if they can see the reason for 
it. This is but one example of many that 
might be quoted. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. R. O. Hucues 
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the Answer to 


WARTIME FENCING 
PROBLEMS, 


—call //ANCHOR/ 


WHATEVER your wartime fencing 
problems, get the benefit of Anchor’s 
50 years of industrial fencing experience. 
Send for the free consultation service of 
an Anchor Fence Engineer. He will advise 


| you on the best way to protect your plant 





both outside and inside. 

Anchor Fences can be erected in any 
soil, in any weather, even when the ground 
is frozen. The exclusive, patented, drive 
“Anchors” hold the fence erect and in 
line, resist terrific force, yet can be moved 
without loss in case of plant expansion. 
Used inside and outside, Anchor Fences 
stop troublemakers, regulate traffic, guard 
vital points with minimum expense. 

Anchor’s nation-wide sales and erect- 
ing service insures the best fencing avail- 
able under wartime conditions. Write 
at once for Free Industrial Fencing Book 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence En- 
gineer. Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Subcontracts Wanted 


We have a modern plant available for all 
types of steel fabrication and a production 


anization with the “know-how” to get 
things done—let us give you complete details 
of Anchor facilities. Write or wire today. 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


| The United States News 
| 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Coming Shake-up in WPB . . . Rubber From Alcohol 
Meets New Delay . . . Tax Concessions for Officers 


Latest struggle inside the War Pro- 
duction Board is over an order to stop 
construction of new war plants and 
facilities. Policy was decided upon 
weeks ago to halt new construction in 
order to release materials for weapons. 
But no halt order has been given. 


xk 


Bad scheduling system in WPB on 
steel has caused last-quarter demands 
to be higher, on paper, than total an- 
ual production of steel last year. 
Much duplication of alleged require- 
ments is hinted. 
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Ahead is trouble over the alcohol 
recommendations of the Baruch re- 
port. The Committee recommended 
experimentation with the alcohol 
process at once to get 100,000 tons of 
butadiene. The War Production Board 
wants to wait and make a survey. 
Farm elements in Congress are balk- 
ing at any delays. 
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Along with the rubber report, the 
Baruch Committee submitted a list of 
names for appointment as the Rubber 
Administrator. The top man declined 
and President Roosevelt didn’t ask 
anyone else on the list. Rumors are 
that the first choice was John Han- 
cock, former Navy commander, later 
an industrialist, now a New York 
banker. ' 


x * * 


Farm experts in the Government are 
privately expressing doubt that this 
year’s crop record can be equaled 
again. One reason is that chances are 
slight for another year of such perfect 
growing weather; another is that price 
controls threaten to remove an in- 
ducement to increase output; a third 
is growing labor shortages. 


x * * 


Motor transport executives were some- 
what disturbed when they read of the 
appointment of William M. Jeffers, 
Union Pacific Railroad president, as 
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Rubber Administrator. They were 
mindful of the legislative opposition 
which railroads have displayed toward 
their rivals in motor transport con- 
troversies. 
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U.S. college administrators are con- 
cerned over educational trends. They 
fear that colleges may become war 
casualties. Some educators, in Wash- 
ington for war emergency jobs, aren’t 
even returning to their campuses for 
school openings. 
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One explanation for conflicting state- 
ments issued about future draft poli- 
cies lies in the difficulty of the Army 
itself to gauge its man-power require- 
ments. Selective Service System acts 
on month-by-month calls issued by 
the Army. 
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Almost as soon as the Senate Finance 
Committee completed its action on 
the new revenue bill, the Treasury set 
its experts to work on another meas- 
ure for next year. Treasury policy is 
not to stop fighting for the rates it 
wants until it gets them. 
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Insiders are betting that the Office of 
Price Administration will win out in 
its struggle to keep control over prices 
for munitions. Reason is that military 
buying covers such a wide range of 
items that the absence of price con- 
trol in this field would cause disturb- 
ances in other fields. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt himself was criti- 
cized, by implication, for delays in 
decisions that needed to be made 
about rubber production and conser- 
vation. But the President accepted 
the criticism without resentment and 
acted quickly. 


x * * 


Criticism of the badly deranged prior- 
ities system, now heard on almost 


every hand, isn’t having much effect 
inside WPB. The war _ production 
agency still clings to its Production 
Requirements Plan for distributing 
materials, although the amount of 
bookkeeping required threatens to 
postpone operations for another three 
months. 


x * * 


When State Governors agreed to give 
the U. S. Employment Service author- 
ity over official hiring practices, there- 
by sending State services into the 
background, they gave up some rich 
patronage plums. Now State politi- 
cians realize this, and Congress is in- 
clined to trim Employment Service 
budget just when it must expand. 


x * * 


Army and Navy officers are agitating 
for some tax concessions for them- 
selves. Their argument is that their 
pay has risen only slightly since the 
war, and that they either must have 
pay increases or some substantial tax 
concessions to avoid considerable sac- 
rifices in their families’ living stand- 
ards. 
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Japanese counterattacks in the Solo- 
mons are being interpreted largely as 
an action to delay and hold back 
American offensives in other islands 
of the Southwest Pacific. Japanese 
probably do not expect to dislodge 
footholds the Allies already have 
gained. It’s the Bataan Peninsula sit- 
uation in reverse. Time is gained that 
way. 


x* * 


The entire War Production Board 
staff system is being revamped with 
the knowledge and approval of the 
President. Donald M. Nelson is to 
stay, but more able operating men 
are to be assigned to help him do the 
job. It is significant that the President 
publicly praised Charles E. Wilson of 
General Electric, new WPB vice chatr- 
man, which will add prestige to his 
position. 
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Wait! Are you sure you want sugar in your Old Fashioneds? 


MAN: Sorry. For a moment I forgot 


we all have to be sugar-misers now. 


us: True enough, but that’s only one 
of the reasons we asked that ques 
tion 

I don’t get it 


er reason 2 


MAN: What's the oth 


us: Well, lately. more and more of 


our friends have been telling us that 


it seems a downright shame to dim 


the noble flavor of a whiskey as mag 


nificent as today’s Four Roses with 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED 


SUCH WHISKEY AS 


even a particle of sweetness. 


MAN: Say 
In fact. when I found what 
wonderful things had happened to 
today’s Four Roses, I started leav- 
ing all the fruit except a twist of 
lemon peel out of my Old Fash 
Man grand and 


glorious cocktail that makes! 


that certainly makes 


sehse 


ioneds. what a 


us: Then we think you'll like it even 
better without sugar 


MAN: ©.K.—I'll leave out the sugar. 


TODAY’S 


us: But whether or not vou decide 
it’s better that way, you'll still have 
the most princely Old Fashioned a 
man could ask for—as long as it’s 
made with today’s Four Roses! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whishie 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses ar 
years or more old, Frankfort Distilleries, Incor- 
porated, Louisville & Baltimore 
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SANTOCEL, available in commercial quan- 
tities, also is a material aid in preventing 
pigments from settling or floating and is itself 
non-settling. It is useful for control of viscos- 
ity and flow. Soft in texture, will not abrade 
grinding rolls. Benefits can be derived from 
its use in these specifications: Army and Navy 
aeronautical AN-TT-P-656; Bureau of Ord- 
hance PXS-783 and in M-485a for nonspecu- 
lar lacquer; Air Corps’ 14105 for camouflage 
lacquer and Quartermasters Corps’ ES-680. 


Illustrated is tail assembly of 
North American B-25 Bomber — 
first American bomber over Tokyo. 


HES PAINTING 


Thunderheads over Tokyo 


As the crow flies, this paint shop in a 


midwest bomber plant is a long way 
from Japan. But as the American eagle 
flies, it’s only a Doolittle distance. Soon- 
er than this painter dreams, the dull 
brown color he is spraying on a giant 
tail assembly may be a storm cloud loom- 
ing over Tokyo. 


Like a storm cloud, no telltale reflection 
of sun or searchlight will shine from this 
plane’s surfaces. Jap Zeros will have trou- 
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ble spotting it. Jap searchlights will 
grope for it with little success. For, to the 
camouflage of protective color has now 
been added the new camouflage of protec- 
tive finish with Santocel... flat, lusterless 
and non-reflective. 


Santocel, one of many recent products 
of Monsanto research, is really skeletons 
of sand. Mixed in very small quantities 
with lacquers, oil varnishes and synthetic 
finishes for metals, it produces. tough, 
flexible, adherent films of remarkable 
smoothness and uncanny freedom from 
light reflection. It is another example of 
Monsanto's service to American industry 
... which in these days of war is serving 
f.ee mankind in even greater degree than 
before. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis. 


“E” FOR EXCELLENCE. The Navy “E” 
... denoting the highest service accom- 
plishments of the United States Navy... 
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awarded to Monsanto December 31, 1941 
“in recognition of production of ordnance 
materiel vital to our national defense.” 





